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... just a few things: 


RECURRENTLY DURING recent 
months misgivings have been expressed 
about the mounting size of the national 
consumer debt. Despite tight reins 
maintained during most of the present 
year, however, consumers themselves 
have expressed confidence in their fu- 
ture economic position. During the 
second quarter of the year, the Security 
and Exchange Commission reported re- 
cently, the nation’s consumers took on 
an additional record $2.2 billion in 
debts, exclusive of mortgages. 


Because the question of consumer 
credit is of vital importance to every 
American household, we are happy to 
print the discussion of the question 
which Mr. Carl J. Hemmer, S.J., has 
written, 

- 


THe U. S. Census for 1950 listed 
168 metropolitan areas, which are, by 
definition, central cities of at least 50,- 
000 population together with their sat- 
ellite suburbs. The complex task of 
administration in such areas has been a 
growing challenge to administrators for 
many years. 


Just recently study groups in Seattle 
and Toledo made recommendations 
about meeting the problem in those two 
areas; last March a council was pro- 
posed to handle inter-city questions in 
the Boston area, and Washington and 
Saint Louis Universities have volun- 
teered to conduct a joint study of the 
situation in St. Louis. 


Almost two years ago, on January 
1, 1954, the metropolitan area of 
Toronto in Canada began operation of 
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a Metropolitan Council, regulating the 
affairs of thirteen incorporated areas. 
Mr. F. Joseph Cornish, Q.C., a control- 
ler of Toronto, who was associated with 
organization of the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil from the outset, has kindly prepared 
an article for sociAL ORDER which lu- 
cidly explains the Toronto solution. 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE of this year 
we published Charles Donahue’s article 
on “Secularism,” the third in our 
“Ism” series. This month we are privi- 
leged to have an essay on “‘Conserva- 
tism” prepared for the series by another 
member of the Fordham University fac- 
ulty, Ross J. S. Hoffman. 
ering letter accompanying the article, 
Professor Hoffman remarked that his 
work on Edmund Burke has reached the 
page-proof stage. 


In a cov- 


SINCE THE END of World War II, U. 
S. government at each level, federal, 
state and local, has engaged in a good 
deal of house cleaning—or, at least 
stock taking. Two important commis- 
sions directed by Mr. Herbert Hoover 
have looked into the possibility of re- 
organizing and “streamlining” the 
droves of agencies and activities that 
sprang up during the economic emerg- 
ency of the ’thirties and the military 
emergency of the forties. The second 
commission was entrusted with the 
further responsibility of evaluating op- 
erations and making legislative recom- 
mendations. 

Still a third 


pointed by President Eisenhower to look 


commission was ap- 
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into the relationships of the various 
levels of government. Under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, the 
Commission submitted its report to 
President Eisenhower fast summer. Dr. 
Edward R. O’Connor here evaluates its 
findings. 
® 

PROFESSOR MICHAEL P. FoGartTy, 
who lectures on industrial relations at 
University College, Cardiff, Wales, was 
one of the protagonists in the family- 
wage controversy which Father Edward 
Duff reviewed in the September issue. 
He has some further observations to 
present concerning the wage for a fam- 
ily and wishes particularly to make the 
point that his position is based upon 
principle and is not merely “a conces- 
sion to the ‘intractable facts of con- 
temporary economic life.’ ” 


Happily Mr. Fogarty will be on the 
scene should further exposition be 
necessary. From January until July, 
1956, he will be lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 
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WE ARE CONSTANTLY being asked 
at SOCIAL ORDER to send subscriptions 
to the magazine gratis to missionaries 
and persons active in various forms of 
the social apostolate in countries of 
Asia, Africa and South America. It is 
impossible for us to comply with these 
requests, but we know that they are 
deserving and would like to help them. 

If you would like to contribute gift 
subscriptions for these generous men 
and women, we shall be happy to send 
SOCIAL ORDER to them. We have four 
requests from India, two from Viet 
Nam and three from Africa on hand 
at the present time. 

If you send your gift now, we can 
notify your recipient by Christmas 

a 


As in previous years, we are having 
bound a limited number of 1955 vol- 
umes. These will be available in an 
L.B.I. Class A binding, in gold-stamped 
black buckram before the first of the 
year at $5.50. Earlier volumes are avail- 
able at the same price. F.J.C., S.J. 
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You and Consumer Credit 


Do 


We Have Too Much? 


Cart J. HEMMER, S.]. 


EALERS create it. Shoppers use 
it. Bankers back it. Thinkers 
question it. A few attack it. 

Nearly everyone has his opinion about 
it. And no one fully comprehends it. 
Far from a riddle, these are a few facets 
of a familiar contemporary institution 
—consumer credit.’ 


The full spectrum of opinion focused 
on it is a healthy sign, for America is 
weathering an era of far-reaching socio- 
economic change.” More families with 
more real income are joining the exodus 
to suburbia, opening a vast potential 
market for durables. In many cases, 
effective demand now requires the use 
of credit instruments. Since prosper- 


* Defined as “all credit used to finance the 
purchase of commodities and services for 
personal consumption or to refinance debt 
originally incurred for such _ purposes.” 
Federal Reserve Bulletin (hereafter, F. R. 
B.) 39 (April, 1953) 339. Long-term 
home-mortgage debt is usually treated 
apart from short and intermediate-term 
consumer debt; the latter alone are con- 
sumer credit. This, in turn is composed 
of the kind of credit which facilitates the 
flow of goods and services without increas- 
ing aggregate purchases—e. g., charge ac- 
counts—and credit used for purchases of 
durable goods which temporarily increase 
spending over and above existent re- 
sources—i.e., instalment credit. 


* Cf. Philip S. Land, S.J. “People of Plenty,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (May, 1955), 213-19. Also 
“The Changing American Market,” twelve 
articles in Fortune, August, 1953 through 
August, 1954. 
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ous times, like our own, are promising 
to the lender, the value of credit con- 
tracts outstanding rises confidently to a 
record $32 billion. Our economy treks 
through uncharted territory. Old yard- 
sticks must be adjusted and modified 
to measure a new and unique situation. 


The central question facing econo- 
mists, Federal Reserve strategists and 
credit dealers today is: how much con- 
sumer credit is too much for the econ- 
omy? In other words, how much 
credit-financed buying will maintain a 
vigorous demand for goods, without 
jeopardizing the soundness of individual 
consumer finances or the general sta- 
bility and growth of the economy? 

This question has been asked many 
times in recent years. The objective 
here is to draw on the conclusions and 
implications of some of the major pieces 
of research in order to obtain the deeper 
understanding which is the fruit of 
reflection. The guiding question here 
will be: from the borrower’s viewpoint, 
is consumer credit economically sound 
today? 

I 


Consumer credit proves its worth 
primarily by its immediate service or 
disservice to its contractor—the indi- 
vidual consumer. His borrowing be- 
havior, in turn, meshes with his spend- 
ing and saving habits. 








SPENDING 


Theoretically (and prescinding from 
the non-economic purposes of house- 
holders) consumer credit permits con- 
sumer capital formation,” financed from 
new saving or depreciation allowances. 
Instalment plans fractionalize the price 
tag on major durables to match the 
fraction of the average paycheck not 
needed for necessities; the consumer can 
use the product while he saves and pays 
for it. 


This attractive arrangement is wide- 
ly employed. In early 1955, 44 per 
cent of all family units were carrying 
some instalment debt. The continual 
mushrooming of ‘new uses for credit, 
such as the travel-now-pay-later plans, 
suggests the expansion of credit usage 
that the future may bring. More sig- 
nificant, however, than a measurement 
of the general use of credit is a correla- 
tion of credit contracts with the in- 
comes, expectations and saving habits 
of current debtors. 


The distribution of income has 
shifted noticeably during the last de- 
cade and has increased the middle-in- 
come class. Of all family units, 36 per 
cent are now in the $4,000-$7,500 in- 
come group; a further sixteen per cent 
receive incomes above $3,000 and elev- 
en per cent have incomes in excess of 
$7,500. Instalment debt is mainly con- 
tracted by the middle class; in early 
1955, 49.5 per cent of all holders of in- 
stalment debt had incomes of $4,000 to 
$7,500, and 72 per cent of the debtors 
received incomes of $3,000 and up. A 
breakdown of instalment debt accord- 
ing to the size of debt contracts held by 


The ownership of durable goods makes con- 
sumers producers of various services for 
themselves; hence, durables are consumers’ 
capital goods. 

‘ F. R. B. 41 (June, 1955) 621, table 17; 
cf. Gladys W. Gruenberg, “U. S. Income 
Distribution,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (October, 
1955) 343-52, for definitions of terms used 
here. 
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individual householders shows that debts 
exceeding $200 are largely held by 
those with incomes above $3,000; sim- 
ilarly with debts exceeding $500.° Gen- 
erally speaking, the distribution of debt 
in relation to consumers’ income is 
sound, but this is not to say that soft 
spots are entirely absent. 


The relative steadiness in the growth 
of repayments over the past decade 
strengthens the general impression 
above.” A further rough-hewn yard- 
stick for assessing the soundness of cur- 
rent spending for durables is discre- 
tionary purchasing power.’ In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1955, this final aggre- 
gate would amount to approximately 
$149 billion. Though the simplifying 
assumption of a constant standard of 
living needs modification, the concept 
is helpful; coupled with data on the 
distribution of income, it affords a 
rough estimate of the sum which con- 
sumers can reasonably channel into the 
durables market. 


Along with the actual size of a 
household’s income flow, expectations 
also affect the rate of spending for dur- 
ables. Consequently, it is not surpris- 
ing that young married couples with 
children, receiving incomes of $3,000- 
$7,500, constitute the largest group of 
consumer debtors.” The future promises 
most of them rising real incomes; in- 


5 F. R. B. 41 (May, 1955) 475, table 1; 
June, 1955, 621, table 17 (adapted). 


®° F. R. B. 41 (July, 1955) 802; Robbins 
W. David, Consumer Instalment Loans 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1955, ch. 6. 


7 The basic living costs per capita are com 
puted from typical expenditures on food 
clothing, housing, household operation 
medical care, union dues and_ personal 
tools of trade (assuming the 1940 per cap 
ita level of these costs to be relatively 
constant). This sum is then deducted 
from disposable personal income and th 
remainder is discretionary purchasing 
power. Business Week, March 13, 1954, 
126, 128. 


°F. R. B. 41 (June, 1955) 614, table 1. 
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stalment buying, which draws on to- 
morrow’s (expected higher) income, 
offers them the most rapid method of 
obtaining the home furnishings which 
go with an acceptable standard of 
living. 


SAVING 


Are savers and debtors the same peo- 
ple? To some extent, yes. In early 
1955, about three out of every ten con- 
sumer debtors held liquid assets greater 
than their debt. Another 36 per cent 
held assets less than their debt and a 
final 36 per cent had no assets. Sur- 
veys reveal that consumers with little 
or no liquid assets and relatively high 
incomes tend to use credit more fre- 
quently than shoppers in a contrary 
financial position.” 


An important explanatory factor 
here is invisible saving—i.e., fringe 
benefits—which today fill many of the 
functions formerly assigned to per- 
sonal saving."” Quantitatively, they 
amount to a generous package for the 
wage-earners covered; in 1953, the av- 
erage for a representative sample of all 
industries was 34.6 cents per payroll- 
hour or $720 per year per employee.” 
Project only 35 per cent of this esti- 
mate for the work force of 1955 and 
an aggregate appears, equal to the rate 
of personal saving and earmarked for 
specific foreseeable future needs. There- 
fore, the current volume of buying-on- 
the-cuff with a cushion of little or no 
liquid assets is not so indicative of 
improvident living as it first appears. 


’ First National City Bank Monthly News- 
letter, July, 1955, p. 82; adapted from: 
F. R. B., May, 1955, 465, June, 1955, 618, 
table 9; 619, table 14. 


‘For example, sick-leave pay, health and 
disability insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, life insurance, social security and 
pensions. 


“Fringe Benefits, 1953; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 1964, p. 6. 
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Consumer credit itself involves sav- 
ing — saving-in-reverse. The _ initial 
loan is an act of dissaving equal to the 
price of the goods. Saving follows as 
the consumer repays the loan over a 
convenient period of time. The full 
purchase price of major durables is 
psychologically, not physically, an im- 
passable hurdle for many American 
consumers. For them, an instalment 
contract functions as an enforced bud- 
get, enabling their desires for expensive 
durable goods to compete with the at- 
traction of non-durables and services. 
There is truth in saying that “this in- 
stitution has brought habits of thrift 
to people who would normally not 
make the effort to save out of current 
income.” 

II 


Since one out of every two house- 
holders uses consumer credit, the in- 
stitution affects our economy signifi- 
cantly as an aggregate. Our analysis 
will proceed along two general lines: 
the bearing of consumer credit on gen- 
eral economic stability and its relation 
to economic development. 


GENERAL STABILITY 


The charge that consumer credit is 
fundamentally unstabilizing arises from 
at least three lines of argumentation, 
moving out from the fact that instal- 
ment credit finances fifty to seventy 
per cent of all purchases of durables 
today.” 

Some argue that the current pros- 
perity of the durables’ industries is sup- 
ported by make-shift props which may 
be summarily removed; for durables’ 
purchases are not necessary expenditures 


12Proceedings of the National Consumer 
Credit Conference for 1952, Indiana Uni- 
versity Bulletin, July 15, 1952, p. 41. 


18The indictment based on “wild” credit 
terms is excluded since it is, by definition, 
an aberration rather than a fundamental 
disorder of the institution as such. 
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and the current high level of produc- 
tion and sales will saturate the market 
for durables. The assumptions under- 
lying this charge, however, limit its 
truth. A decline in the purchase of 
durables presupposes: 1. either a sub- 
stantial fall in aggregate income and, 
therefore, a previous decline in employ- 
ment, which is possible but not likely 
in the face of a strong demand for 
durables, or 2. an increased rate of per- 
sonal saving—again, an unlikely turn 
of events, especially given the growing 
quantity, quality and widespread pos- 
session of fringe benefits, or 3. satura- 
tion of the market. 

A kind of partial saturation is prob- 
able for some areas of the durables 
market. As ownership of expensive 
durables becomes more and more wide- 
spread, sales and production must gear 
down to lower relative and slower ab- 
solute rates of growth. Of course, if 
the large middle-income class continues 
to grow, more families will enter the 
market for ¢wo cars, television sets and 
other major durables. 

Meanwhile, the psychology of obso- 
lescence has been drafted to swell sales, 
but in the durables markets of high 
unit cost this device carries its own 
governor. For a clear example, in 1954, 
86 per cent of the purchasers of new 
cars traded in their old ones. About 
half of these vehicles were 1951 or later 
models (1,849,000) and half of these 
were no more than two years old (924,- 
000).** Large volumes of trade-ins 
lower the market value of used cars 
generally, most sharply in the case of 
newer models. Consequently, if instal- 
ment contracts for new-car sales simul- 
taneously feature terms of more-than- 
two-years-to-pay, the value of credit- 
financed new cars may decline more 
rapidly than the balance which the pur- 
chaser still owes. Hence, a pressure for 


MF. R. B. 41 (May, 1955) 466. 
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shorter maturity of loans and, as a re- 
sult, a more select and smaller market 
—the built-in governor. 


To sum up, the widespread use of in- 
stalment credit involves some satura- 
tion of the durables market. All dura- 
bles industries eventually must either 
diversify their production, or radically 
improve their traditional products or 
pace their expansion of production by 
the natural rate of market growth. 


THOUGHT RISKY 


A second charge, that current credit- 
financed spending is an unsteadying 
force, also judges that its underpinnings 
are shaky—here due to the dependence 
of many middle-income families, the 
chief users of consumer credit, on the 
paychecks of two or more income earn- 
ers. In 1955, one out of every four 
households in the $4,000-$7,500 income 
group had two or more income receiv- 
ers; these represent a key 8.9 per cent 
of all family units. This latter per- 
centage-relationship has held steady 
since 1950."° In short, the current in- 
come and spending of many middle-in- 
come households depends on a continued 
high level of employment. Given 
the sweeping changes in status, location 
and qualifications for jobs which auto- 
mation and atomic power promise to 
bring to many industries within the 
next ten to fifteen years, maintenance 
of a high volume of credit-financed 
spending for durables demands that in- 
dustry, while implementing the new 
methods, substantially eliminate tech- 
nological unemployment. 

The third serious indictment against 
consumer credit is that it freezes 


15F. R. B. 41 (March, 1955) 250; August, 
1955, 614, table 1 (adapted). Also cf. 
Fortune 50 (May, 1954) 974, for an earlier 
study. N. B. The Federal Reserve surveys 
do not correlate debtors with households 
supported by more than one income earner. 
The connection is merely probable and 
counsels caution. 
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budgets; when widespread, this rig- 
idity of purse strings will paralyze the 
durable market during recessions and 
inventory adjustments. But commit- 
ment of future income—a less alarm- 
ing term than budget  rigidity—is 
dangerous only when excessive, and 
excess depends on the income of debt- 
ors. Since borrowers are bunched large- 
ly in the $3,000-$7,500 income class, 
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sumption expenaitures) gives some evi- 
dence that consumer credit is a lifting 
and sustaining force, shoring up con- 
sumption expenditures when income 
payments temporarily decline; this is 
most noticeable in 1949. However, 
certain extraordinary influences on the 
rate of credit extension during the past 
decade’* make it virtually impossible 
F. R. B. 41 (June, 1955) 620, table 15 
‘7Robbins, op. cit., 97. 


**T. e., Federal Reserve selective credit con- 
trols in 1945-47, 1948-49 and 1951-52, and 
the swollen post-war demand for durables. 
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to glean clear evidence of consumer 
credit’s role in the economy from its 
aggregative movements. 


The developmental bent of consumer 
credit appears best in terms of the eco- 
nomics of production. Generally speak- 
ing, durables of relatively high unit 
cost are manufactured most economi- 
cally when mass-produced. But mass 
production presupposes a mass market 

, am this case, a mass market for 

tively expensive goods. 

are an inadequate and undesirable 

‘ce of large investment funds for 

ty consumers, development of the 

1omy (initially in the wide owner- 
of durable goods and a high ma- 

il standard of living) waits on a 

ce to mobilize the ability of the 


Since sav- 


s of consumers to save for the pur- 
i¢@ Of durable goods—hence, credit 
tracts. 


istalment buying opens a new depth 
narket for durables which encour- 

a more rapid improvement of prod- 

and the adoption of production 
iomies. Widespread ownership of 
tbles sparks a chain 
her government, business and con- 

er spending. More cars demand 

e roads and service stations, more 
ition and recreation facilities; tele 

m sets incidentally focus attention 
the condition of home furnishings, 
pringing investments in new furniture. 
In short, mass spending for costly dur- 
able goods, based largely on confident, 
prudent mass borrowing, generates 
further complementary demands for 
goods and services which, in turn, in- 


reaction of 


Consumer credit’s average annual displace 
ment of $2.6 billion of gross personal sav 
ing (1946-1955) indicates roughly the ad 
ditional amount of consumption or invest 
ment expenditures otherwise required to 
achieve the actual annual growth in income 
during the past decade. National Income, 
1954 Edition, table 47, 229-9; table 50, 
234-5 (adapted). 
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and the current high level of produc- 
tion and sales will saturate the market 
for durables. The assumptions under- 
lying this charge, however, limit its 
truth. A decline in the purchase of 
durables presupposes: 1. either a sub- 
stantial fall in aggregate income and, 
therefore, a previous decline in employ- 
ment, which is possible but not likely 
in the face of a strong demand for 
durables, or 2. an increased rate of p 
sonal saving—again, an unlikely t 
of events, especially given the grow: 
quantity, quality and widespread p 
session of fringe benefits, or 3. satu 
tion of the market. 

A kind of partial saturation is pri 
able for some areas of the dural 
market. As ownership of expens 
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spread, sales and production must g 
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other major durables. 

Meanwhile, the psychology of ol 
lescence has been drafted to swell sa 
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half of these vehicles were 1951 or |; 
models (1,849,000) and half of these 
were no more than two years old (924,- 
000).** Large volumes of trade-ins 
lower the market value of used cars 
generally, most sharply in the case of 
newer models. Consequently, if instal- 
ment contracts for new-car sales simul- 
taneously feature terms of more-than- 
two-years-to-pay, the value of credit- 
financed new cars may decline more 
rapidly than the balance which the pur- 
chaser still owes. Hence, a pressure for 








“4F, R. B. 41 (May, 1955) 466. 
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shorter maturity of loans and, as a re- 
sult, a more select and smaller market 
—the built-in governor. 

To sum up, the widespread use of in- 
stalment credit involves some satura- 
tion of the durables market. All dura- 
bles industries eventually must either 
diversify their production, or radically 
improve their traditional products or 
pace their expansion of production by 
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of a high volume of credit-financed 
spending for durables demands that in- 
dustry, while implementing the new 
methods, substantially eliminate tech- 
nological unemployment. 

The third serious indictment against 
consumer credit is that it freezes 


16F. R. B. 41 (March, 1955) 250; August, 
1955, 614, table 1 (adapted). Also cf. 
Fortune 50 (May, 1954) 974, for an earlier 
study. N. B. The Federal Reserve surveys 
do not correlate debtors with households 
supported by more than one income earner. 
The connection is merely probable and 
counsels caution. 
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budgets; when widespread, this rig- 
idity of purse strings will paralyze the 
durable market during recessions and 
inventory adjustments. But commit- 
ment of future income—a less alarm- 
ing term than budget  rigidity—is 
dangerous only when excessive, and 
excess depends on the income of debt- 
ors. Since borrowers are bunched large- 
ly in the $3,000-$7,500 income class, 
the commitment by householders of 
roughly a fifth of their disposable in- 
come appears to be a safe general rule- 
of-thumb, if the cost of living remains 
relatively steady. In early 1955, 72 
per cent of all households carrying in- 
stalment debt had committed not more 
than nineteen per cent of their dispos- 
able incomes; another 23 per cent paid 
up to forty per cent of their earnings.’* 
Since only 44 out of every 100 family 
units are repaying instalment loans, and 
failures to repay amount to less than 
one per cent of the loans,’’ budget rig- 
idity does not seriously endanger 
economic stability today. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Consumer credit is not a funda- 
mentally unstabilizing force, but neith- 
er does it necessarily balance the 
economy’s ledger; rather, it stimulates 
and quickens economic processes. Com- 
parison with historical series of key 
aggregates (disposable income and con- 
sumption expenditures) gives some evi- 
dence that consumer credit is a lifting 
and sustaining force, shoring up con- 
sumption expenditures when income 
payments temporarily decline; this is 
most noticeable in 1949. However, 
certain extraordinary influences on the 
rate of credit extension during the past 
decade’* make it virtually impossible 
F. R. B. 41 (June, 1955) 620, table 15. 
‘*Robbins, op. cit., 97. 


‘*T. e., Federal Reserve selective credit con- 
trols in 1945-47, 1948-49 and 1951-52, and 
the swollen post-war demand for durables. 
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to glean clear evidence of consumer 
credit’s role in the economy from its 
aggregative movements. 


The developmental bent of consumer 
credit appears best in terms of the eco- 
nomics of production. Generally speak- 
ing, durables of relatively high unit 
cost are manufactured most economi- 
cally when mass-produced. But 
production presupposes a mass market 
and, in this case, a market for 
relatively expensive goods. Since sav- 
ings are an inadequate and undesirable 
source of large investment funds for 


mass 


mass 


many consumers, development of the 
economy (initially in the wide owner- 
ship of durable goods and a high ma- 
terial standard of living) waits on a 
ability of the 
mass of consumers to save for the pur- 


device to mobilize the 
chase of durable goods—hence, credit 
contracts. 


Instalment buying opens a new depth 
of market for durables which encour- 
ages a more rapid improvement of prod- 
ucts and the adoption of production 
economies. Widespread ownership of 


durables sparks a chain reaction of 
further government, business and con- 
More demand 


sumer spending. cars 


more roads and service stations, more 
vacation and recreation facilities; tele 
vision sets incidentally focus attention 
on the condition of home furnishings, 
bringing investments in new furniture. 
In short, mass spending for costly dur- 
able goods, based largely on confident, 
borrowing, 


demands for 


prudent mass 
further 


goods and services which, in turn, in- 


generates 


complementa ry 





Consumer credit’s average annual displace 
ment of $2.6 billion of gross personal sav 
ing (1946-1955) indicates roughly the ad 
ditional amount of consumption or invest 
ment expenditures otherwise required to 
achieve the actual annual growth in income 
during the past decade. National Income, 
1954 Edition, table 47, 229-9; table 50, 
234-5 (adapted). 
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crease the income-flow from which the 
initial loans will be repaid. 


Some object that the service charges 
on consumer credit siphon purchasing 
power from the durables’ market, re- 
ducing the total physical volume of 
goods that could be sold at a given in- 
Therefore, credit-financed 
spending is a drag on development. It 


come lev el. 


is fruitless, however, to argue that what 
could be spent (in the absence of in- 
actually would be 
spent on durables at the present time. 


stalment buying) 


Service costs on instalment loans are 


partially the price of professional 
budgeting assistance which, given con- 
behavior -during the last few 


sumer 
decades, is required for a large durables’ 
market today. 
Ill 
The initial question posed in this 
study has no simple unqualified answer. 


Generally speaking, consumer credit to- 
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sound from the 

Yet the overall 
picture contains a generous fringe of 
consumers one paycheck removed from 
the sheriff. An undetermined number 
of households also seem to be borrow 


day is economically 
borrower’s viewpoint. 


ing on the future earnings of two or 
more of their members. Hence, one 
important implication of 
credit today is clear: acceptance of the 


consumer 


widespread use of consumer credit pre- 
supposes acceptance of a vigorous full 
employment policy by the government. 
When one out of every two households 
is committing (and, therefore, count 
ing on) its probable future income 
flow, the public authority must—and 
alone is able to—assure the steady flow 
of this future income in the advent of 
unforeseeable difficulties. Increased de- 
pendence on government fiscal policy 
is the price consumers must pay when 
they gamble on a future they cannot 
control. 
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Expanding Toronto 


frea Solves a 


Problem 


Metropolitan Toronto 


F. JOSEPH 


OR this article to be intelligible 

to readers in the U. S. A. I 

must make some comments on 

the Canadian constitution. I will leave 
it tO my} readers to compare the scheme 
of government in Canada with that in 
the United States and determine to 
what extent our Toronto experiment in 
metropolitan government is applicable 
to large urban areas in the U. S. A.’ 
Canada is divided into provinces 
[states], which are divided into coun- 
In the 
settled parts of Ontario townships have 


' ° 
been incorporated is 


ties, and these into townships. 


municipalities, 
ith their own local government. Vil- 


j 
} 


1ges, towns and cities have been carved 
out of these tow nships with their own 
separate local governments. 

The constitution of Canada divides 
legislative power between the parlia- 
ment at Ottawa and the legislatures of 
the provinces. The power to create and 


1 os ‘ . : 
regulate municipal institutions and 


public education has been given to the 


Where Canadian terminology differs from 
that in the U. S. A., I have put what I 
understand to be the equivalent American 
term in brackets after the Canadian term 
This article contains only my own per 
sonal observations and opinions. I do not 
purport to speak for anyone else but my 
self. I hope that my comments will be of 
some use in the consideration of similar 
problems in urban areas elsewhere 
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CorRNISH 


provinces. The province of Ontario has 
parceled out authority over municipal 
institutions by many statutes to the 
councils and school boards of local 
municipalities. Very limited power has 


been given to the counties. County 
councils are composed of the heads of 
the councils of its municipalities and 
have jurisdiction over such matters as 


] 


county roads and the county court 


house. 


New Metropolitan Area 


The county of York in Ontario as 
originally constituted consisted of ten 
townships. The three southerly town- 
ships (Etobicoke, York and Scarbor- 
ough) ire on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. This area is now Metropolitan 
Toronto and is divided into thirteen 
municipalities, 1.€., the City of Toronto 
and its twelve suburban municipalities. 
These thirteen municipalities form a 
m« tropolitan area of approximately 250 
square miles growing at a rate exceeded 
on this continent only by Los Angeles 
and Houston. The problems created by 
this growth we are attempting to solve 
by a new form of metropolitan govern- 
ment. 

Our municipalities rely for their 
revenue mainly on taxes levied on real 


property. Other important sources of 
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revenue are business tax and grants 
from the provincial government. Capi- 
tal expenditures not met out of current 
paid by debentures 
|bonds| which are paid in instalments 
from ten to 


revenues are 


over periods ranging 
thirty years. 

To provide an administrative board 
to supervise and control capital ex- 
penditures by municipalities and to pro- 
duce some uniformity in zoning and 
other by-laws [ordinances] the legisla- 
ture created the Ontario Municipal 
Board. Until approved by it such by- 
laws are not legal and binding. Major 
capital expenditures must be approved 
by the people through a referendum 
unless such action is dispensed with by 
the municipal board. 


Coordination Difficult 


Subject to the above restrictions, On- 
tario municipalities are legal entities 
which are free to act within the frame- 
work just mentioned. Apart from spe- 
cial act of the legislature there was no 
method of making adjacent municipali- 
ties plan or act together for mutual 
benefit. One stubborn or impoverished 
urban municipality could prevent an 
important proposed arterial highway 
from crossing its territory. 

Standards of education varied widely. 
Schools built solely from the 
point of view of the individual muni- 
Thus, because of shifts in 
populations, one school might stand 
half-filled on the borders of a munici- 
pality urgently in need of school ac- 
commodation. Some municipalities had 
a high percentage of industrial assess- 
ment, but a small percentage of school 
children. Others in the new subdivi- 
sion areas had little or no industrial 
assessment and have an abundance of 
school-age children. 


were 


cipalities. 


The city of Toronto was the owner 
of the main sewage and water supply 
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plants and sold water and sewage dis- 
posal services to the other municipali- 
ties, but even its resources were being 
taxed to the limit by the demands of 
the expansion taking place in the sub- 
urbs, 

The different methods of computing 
assessments were one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks of all. Thirteen 
municipalities each used a different per- 
centage of true value in computing 
assessment. Any attempt to levy a tax 
across the metropolitan area would in- 
variably encounter the knotty prob- 
lem of equalizing the assessments. 


As far as public transit is concerned, 
Toronto has benefited nearly thirty 
years from special legislation creating 
the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion and removing its operation from 
the pressures of local politics. This 
commission operated one of the out- 
standing transit services on the conti- 
nent on a seven-cent fare and put away 
a reserve large enough to pay a substan- 
tial proportion of the cost of our new 
subway. The remaining twelve muni- 
cipalities were not nearly so well served 
and here again no coordination agency 
existed. 

Only two coordinating authorities 
existed, namely the Toronto and York 
Planning Board and the Toronto and 
York Road Commission. The former 
suggested coordinating plans for the 
development of the whole county while 
the latter was concerned only with 
the maintenance costs of county roads. 
There were, it is true, agreements 
whereby one municipality agreed to 
purchase or rent some municipal serv- 
ice from another, but these depended 
like any other contract on the con- 
sent of the parties to the agreement 
and could not be forcibly imposed on 
the parties by one of them or by a 
higher level of government. This con- 
fused state of affairs became so acute 
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in the rapidly growing metropolitan 
area that the legislature decided on a 
scheme eof metropolitan government 
unique on the North American conti- 
nent. In so short an article as this is, 
I can touch only the highlights of this 
scheme. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature of the province of On- 
tario which became popularly known 
as “Bill 80.” The legislature thus cre- 
ated a fourth unit of government, i.e., 
federal, provincial, metropolitan and 
municipal. The chairman and his new 
Council were given the year 1953 to 
get themselves organized. The effective 
date of their taking office and of most 
of the other provisions of Bill 80 was 
January 1, 1954, so this act has now 
been in force for two years. Bill 80 
was divided into parts, I will comment 
on it part by part. 


FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL 
Part I—Incorporation and Council 


This part deals with the composition 
of the Council, procedure for meetings, 
the duties of officials and similar mat- 
ters. It is composed of 25 members, a 
Chairman, twelve members of the To- 
ronto city council and the twelve 
heads of the twelve suburban munici- 
palities. The Toronto representatives 
are the mayor, two controllers (out of 
four) and the aldermen who headed the 
polls in each of the nine city wards. 
Standing committees have been set up: 
planning and parks committee; roads, 
works; and a housing and welfare com- 
mittee. 

Each standing committee is com- 
posed of seven members, three each 
from the city and the suburbs. The 
Council Chairman is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of all four standing committees. 
The chairman of each standing com- 
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mittee is chosen by the members from 
amongst themselves. 

The executive committee consists of 
the Chairman of the Council and the 
chairmen of the four standing commit- 
tees. This committee is very powerful 
and its recommendations are hard to 
upset. Experience has shown that the 
Council almost invariably adopts its 
recommendations. 


Part IIl—Assessment 


This section of Bill 80 is revolution- 
ary because it places the machinery for 
assessment in the thirteen municipali- 
ties under one central control. Differ- 
assessing property in the 
different municipalities was a source of 
trouble for years. 


ence in 


Part I1I—Waterworks System 


This part requires the transfer of all 
works for the production, treatment 
and storage of water in the area muni- 
cipalities to the Metropolitan Council, 
effective January 1, 1954, and the sale 
of water by the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion on a wholesale basis to the area 
municipalities. The area municipalities 
in their turn will sell the water by re- 
tail to the individual consumer. The 
Metropolitan Corporation is obliged to 
assume all outstanding debentures on 
the works and mains assumed, except 
the portion payable as the owner’s 
share of a local improvement work. All 
trunk distribution mains are to be sim- 
ilarly transferred. This leaves the local 
distribution mains their re- 
spective area municipalities. 


vested in 


The administration of these local dis- 
tribution mains will be the job of the 
councils of the area municipalities sub- 
ject to any by-laws regulating stand- 
ards of the “design, construction and 
maintenance” of the local system passed 
by the Metropolitan Council. The 
Council is charged with the responsi- 
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bility of fixing the wholesale rate so 
that the metropolitan system 1s self - 
sustaining. Each 


rea muncipality will 
charge its Customers a rate sufficient to 
meet the rate set by the Metropolitan 
Corporation and other costs incurred in 
the local distribution of water. 
Existing agreements for the supply 
of water by one area municipality to 
inother are to be honored by _ the 
Metropolitan ¢ orporation. 
Works 


Part 1V—Sewage 


The Metropolitan Council was re- 
quired to assume, effective January 1, 
1954, “all treatment 
vested in each area municipality” 


sewage works 
and 
may subsequently assume trunk sewers 
and water-courses vested in the area 
municipalities. The Metropolitan Coun- 
cil was obliged to assume all outstand- 
treatment 


ing debentures on sewage 


trunk water-courses 


assumed except portion payable as the 


works, sewers or 


owner’s share of a local improvement 
work. 

Existing agreements between munici- 
palities had to be honored except 
where they are terminated with the ap- 
proval of the Ontario municipal board. 
When an area municipality is likely to 
obtain a special benefit by a proposed 
sewage work, provision is made of that 
assuming the 
payment of the debentures issued to pay 


particular municipality 


for that work. 
The may, as 
with water works, pass by-laws estab- 


Metropolitan Council 


lishing standards for regulating the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
local sewers. 

Provision is made for appeal to the 
municipal board where an area munici- 
pality feels itself aggrieved by the re- 
fusal of the Metropolitan Council to 
assume a local work or in certain other 
matters. 

The Metropolitan Council will assess 
each area municipality for its share of 
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the cost of maintaining the metropoli- 
tan system and it in turn must collect 


this sum from its customers. 


Part V—Metropolitan Roads 


This section dissolves the county road 
system created by the Highway Im- 
Act within the boundaries 
of the Metropolitan area and substitutes 
a metropolitan road system. Where any 
road is assumed by the Metropolitan 
Council it also assumes responsibility 
for all future debenture payments that 


provemen [ 


may fall due in respect to such roads. 
The Metropolitan Corporation is given 
the right to establish new roads within 
the metropolitan area and to designate 
the same as controlled-access roads and 
to assume the new roads as part of the 
metropolitan road system. 

The cost of maintenance of roads so 
assumed and the development of new 
roads is shared equally by the Metro 
politan Council and the province of 
Ontario. 

No provision is made in this part for 
the much needed coordination of trafhc 
regulations among the thirteen munici 
palities concerned, except in the case 
of roads which are designated as metro 
politan roads. 


Part VI—Transportaticn 

The 
mission was dissolved as of January 1, 
1954, and the Toronto Transit Com 
mission came into being simultaneously 


Toronto transportation com 


vested with the assets and subject to 
the liabilities of its dissolved predeces 
It is composed of five members. 
The two additional members represent 


sor. 


the suburban area municipalities. 

All agreements with area municipali 
ties for transportation are to be kept 
alive and in good standing unless varied 
by order of the Ontario municipal 
board. 

The new 
one, has responsibility for local trans 


commission, like the old 
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portation throughout the Metropolitan 
rea (except steam railways and taxis) 
No competi 


with autocratic powers. 


on to its stre2t car or bus services is 
All existing 
n the Metropolitan area are 


llowed. private bus lin 
1 
taken over 


ind their assets invested in the new To 


ronto Transit Comm ssion, which shall 


ray due compensation to the owners of 
! 


such lines. The comm’ssion sali charge 


and fares sufficient to make the 


rvice self-sustaining and may requisi- 


tolls 
tion the Metropolitan Corporation tor 
funds. 


essary 


Part VilI—Educatien 


[he Metropolitan School Board is 
| 


charged with these responsibilities: 


» ob in i } il] fy ) e cl cal 

] ho rd its prope sals VItn re ect ft 
( ite provision for elementary nd 
econdary school accom lation hit 
porae ind the es ated cos hereof 

| prepare a compe € oposal f 
sion ) the Depa nent of | 1 1 


review nd ermine tne ( S 
1} { 
( laret ) ne inl 
1 1 } 
te motner (wher pea 
] | 
e rer i I 
] 
aatior and e Da po! 
1 1 
? ortatior costs i! ne 11a: 


. ; , 
Viety ypolitan | ra 


pbmit to the 
budget iementary, 
} ' 


' } ’ 
t I ana vocational §& OOL Purpose 


[he Metropolitan School Board came 
into being in 1953, and its 23 members 
similar to the 


are selected on a basis 


metropolitan counci', except that in- 


stead of two controllers there are two 
representatives of the Toronto and Sub- 
urban Roman Catholic separate school 


board. iv 


The school board 1S required to pay 


loc il school 
19$4 ind 


aintenan-e assistance p 


to each board annually in 


' 7 | | 
he years 1955 the following 
yiments which 
re tO Cover the m nimum costs of edu 


, - oqy , 
Cation, 1. witnout frills: | ) tor 
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>) 


each primary pupil; $250 for each sec- 
ondary pupil; $300 for each vocational 
pupil. In 1956 


boat d 


and thereafter the 


] } ] = 
will pay such annual sums for 
] 


each class of pupils as it shall determine. 


1954, onwards the 


Metropolitan Corporation also 


ling 


From January 1, 


assumes 


and pays all outstanc debentures 


the thirt en area municipal 
| 


issued by 
ties for public or secondary school pur 


1 | 
pcses which come due. 





ipalities are withdrawn from th 
| 
municipal purposes 


county ot York for 


ronto itself has been for many 


y, 
os 
f 


Welfare Service 


Part 1X—Hea!th and 


rr 


ots be 
ihe Councii is to assume, as of jan 


oc 1 
uary 1, 1954, compicte responsibility 
: : ‘ 3 
for the hospitalization and burial of 
indigent persons and consequently area 


municipalities are relieved of this re 
sponsibility. 
The Council may pass by-laws for 


granting aid for erection and 


; 
tenance and equipment ot public 
| 1 1 
hospitals and may issue debentures 


therefor. 
Responsibility 
ind neglected children is to be 
| ] 4 | 
sumed by the Council 
January 1, 1954 


The Metropolitan Corporation shall 


repa the local board of health of each 
irea municipality the expense S 

curred under sub-section 2 of section 
37 of Sanatoria for Consumptives Act. 


The new body is required to take 
over trom area municipaliti nnanc il 
responsibility for the neglected chil 
dren oft ull othe rea icipalities 
Hio vel Loc | children 1 cet 
\ ill Cal on the or! Tore 
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Part X—Administration of Justice 


The Corporation is required to pro- 
vide and maintain a courthouse and 
jail sufficient for the purposes of the 
metropolitan area and the county of 
York also. The Toronto jail vested in 
the Metropolitan Corporation January 
1, 1954, assumes all outstand- 
ing debentures. Until the Corporation 
has provided a courthouse, the city of 
Toronto will continue to provide one 
and will be reimbursed for the cost 
thereof by the Metropolitan Corpora- 


which 


tion. 

The act requires the county of York 
to pay its proportionate share of the 
cost of providing and maintaining such 
courthouse and jail. 


Part XI—Housing and Redevelopment 


The Metropolitan Corporation shall 
conferred on a 
municipality under the Housing De- 
velopment Acc and the Planning Act. 
In these acts, various types of develop- 
ment such as land assembly schemes, 
rental housing projects (both full-re- 
covery and subsidized), the erection of 
houses for sale and redevelopment of 


have all the powers 


substandard areas. 


Part XI1I—Planning 


The act requires the minister of plan- 
ning and development to 
Metropolitan planning area. All plan- 
areas and = subsidiary planning 
areas in existence in the Metropolitan 
area are kept alive. The official plan 
for these latter areas must be amended 
to conform with the official plan of the 
Metropolitan area once it becomes law. 


create a 


ning 


Under the organization local 
planning boards will be required to sub- 
mit their plans to the Metropolitan 
Planning Board, which will coordinate 
them. 

The and York Planning 
Board was dissolved and replaced with 


new 


Toronto 
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the Metropolitan Planning Board hay- 
ing the same constitution except two 
additional members recommended by 
the Metropolitan School Board and ap- 
proved by the minister of planning and 
development. 


Part XIII—Parks, Recreaticn Areas 


The Council is empowered to create 
parks in the Metropolitan area or in 
adjoining areas and to reimburse the 
area municipalities for taxes lost by 
taking over of such land except, of 
course, where the land had previously 
been used as parks. Such reimburse- 
ment will not vary with the tax rate 
but will be determined by the taxes in 
the year of acquisition. The Metro- 
politan Corporation with the approval 
of the Ontario municipal board may 
assume existing parks in the area muni- 
cipalities without compensation except 
the assumption of the outstanding 
debentures. This right to assume exist- 
ing parks does not apply to land in 
Toronto made available to the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association. The 
title to land of existing parks so taken 
over shall vest in the Metropolitan Cor- 
poration. 


Part XIV—l inances 


The Metropolitan Council shall pre 
pare estimates of sums required for the 
purpose of the Council, including the 
sums required by the Metropolitan 
School Board, and the total amount to 
be levied shall be divided among the 
area municipalities in the ratio of their 
aggregate assessment. The area munici- 
palities will, of course, have to have 
this information before they can pre- 
pare their own estimates and set their 
tax rate. The taxpayers of the Metro 
politan area will, as before, receive only 
one tax bill and that from their own 
municipality. 

The amount levied 
municipalities for public school pur 


against area 
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poses shall be apportioned in the ratio 
of the total rateable public school prop- 
erty in each of the area municipalities. 
Similarly the amount levied for the sec- 
ondary school purposes shall be appor- 
tioned in the ratio of the total rateable 
secondary school property in each of 
the area municipalities. 

In order to assist the Council and 
other municipalities throughout On- 
tario, the provincial government has 
inaugurated a system of unconditional 
grants on a sliding scale which varies 
directly in accordance with population. 
Metropolitan Toronto gets $4 per capita 
per year, and the scale runs down to 
$1.50 per capita for municipalities 
having a population of 2,000 and un- 
der. These grants are to replace the 
previous conditional grants to fire and 
police departments, etc. 

As of January 1, 1954, all the area 
municipalities ceased to issue deben- 
tures and all debentures will be issued 
by the Metropolitan Corporation and 
will be the direct, joint and several 
obligations of each and all of the area 
municipalities and the Metropolitan 
Corporation. 


PROBLEMS UNTOUCHED 


Now we come to the phases of 
municipal government which are un- 
touched by Bill 80. 

First, of course, are matters like local 
sewers and roads, specifically left to 
local councils by Bill 80. 


Second, there are the municipal func- 
tions entirely ignored in Bill 80, the 
most important of which are the fire 
department, the police department, li- 
censing, local improvements, elections, 
grants-in-aid, garbage collection and 
property and building regulations. 

The local councils remain in control 
of these matters and it is a very large 
assignment. It can thus be readily 
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seen that the local councils will still 
have their hands full. Also, they will 
have to administer these matters within 
a more complex framework, i. e., four 
levels of government: federal, provin 
cial, metropolitan and municipal. 

How has this scheme worked out in 
Well, it is early yet. 
My own opinion is that the advantages 
gained far outweigh the administrative 


actual operation? 


difhculties created by and the expense 
of operating this new form of govern- 
ment. 

The following benefits are easily dis 
cernible. First, the rivalries of local 
councils have mellowed and there are 
indications of a growing metropolitan 
spirit. Second, the problems of the area 
have been brought into very sharp fo- 
cus for all to see, understand and de- 
bate. Third, co-ordinated schemes for 
arterial highways [freeways], school 
construction, water works, homes for 
the aged, have been conceived, ap- 
proved and either comp'eted or nearly 
completed. 


The effect on the tax rates in each 
municipality is as yet hard to judge, 
as an average over a period of years 
will be the only time test. 


Local interest in municipal affairs 
seems not to have been affected much 
one way or the other. 


A committee has been formed to 
make recommendations as to the advis- 
ability of forming a Metropolitan po- 
lice force. It is generally believed that 
the recommendation will be favorable 
and will be implemented. 


There would seem to be no logical 
reason why the fire departments 
should not follow suit. 

At this point in the development of 
the metropolitan form of government, 
the obstacles to complete unification of 
the area under one central government 
would be small indeed. 
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JUNSERVATISM 


Ross J. S$. HOFFMAN 


lr IS a commonplace of contempo- 

rary political observation to remark 

the revival of conservatism. Ad- 
ministrations professedly conservative 
have been elected in Great Britain and 
the United States. Liberal and radical 
parties appear to dwindle. The Nazis 
and Fascists are seen no more, and 
Christian Democracy—conservative in 
spirit—prevails with American support 
against Marxism in Germany and Italy. 
After the armed struggle against revo- 
lutionary national socialism and the de- 
fensive mobilization against revolution- 
ary communism, the nations of the 
West display little appetite for political 
innovation and experiment; while the 
contrast between the restoration of ma- 
terial prosperity in the West by the 
methods of capitalism and economic 
freedom and the continued poverty of 
the East under communist state man- 
points a lesson 
learn. In the 


United States business activity and full 


agement and planning, 


almost everybody can 
employment at high wages have for the 
present brought a large measure of gen- 
eral contentment with the state of the 
nation. 

When such is its general condition 
the mood of society is always conserva- 
tive. Where are yesterday’s recon- 
What 
has happened to the Marxist intellec- 
tuals and bold pragmatists of the 
1930’s? Many now are middle-aged 
civil servants surrendered to the rou- 
tines of ofhce. Many have moved to the 


suburbs or the country and 


structors of state and society? 


become 
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Fisenhower Republicans, even conserv- 
‘Mr. Clinton 
provocative book on the revival of con- 
servatism in America says that the word 
has been “with cheers by 
men who, a few short years ago, would 


atives. Rossiter in his 


welcomed 


sooner have been called arsonists than 
conservatives.” 

This interesting author distinguishes 
several kinds of conservatism. First 
there is ‘““temperamental conservatism,” 
which is native to human nature. Un 
less men are suffering or fearful of 
some great peril, they are constitution 
ally opposed to inconvenient changes in 
their life and work or disturbance of 
their habitual ways. 


Next 


there is “possessive conservatism, 
which is “the attitude of the man who 
has something substantial to 
against change, whether it be his status, 


reputation, power, or, most commonly, 


defend 


property.” He is bent on keeping, con- 
serving what he has; he resists all 
change that may even vaguely threaten 
to dispossess him; he will disturb noth 
ing lest what is his becomes unsettled 
and precarious. Mr. Rossiter rightly 
observes that “in most conservative 
possession and temperament fuse into a 
formidable bias against irregularity and 
dislocation.” 

A third form, “practical conserva 
tism,” is that of the average communi 
Knopf, New 


Conservatism in America, 


York, 1954, 1 
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minded man or politician who has 
rried this ‘formidable bias’ to the 
fense of the existing order of things 
tate and society. The practical con- 
rvative has a non-speculative attitude 
towards that order; he is well ac- 
tuainted with its visible facts and cir- 
cumstances, but he is not interested in 
principles. He accepts, loves and 
njovs the established arrangement, and 
defends it by instinct; but he is usually 
inaware of the more subtile forces that 
ay be working to undermine or dis- 
solve it. Finally, we have “philosophical 
which is a 


conservatism,” deep and 


vonderful wisdom: 





The philosophical conservative b 
| consciously to principles designed 
ry e established order and urd 
iinst careless tinkerin His con- 
itism is explained in intellectual as 

ell as psychological, social and economi 
ns He is conscious of the _ history, 
re, ideal and tradit yns ol his sO- 

t} real t | 1 1 impli 
¢ c real enaency ind impiica- 
I proposals of reform; and of the 

( | nservatisn n matintalr 

I ible social order Awarene 

tion radit nalisy and at le; 
! legree of dis restedness—these are 
qualities that distinguish the genuine 
nservative from all others w ) he ir thi 


Let us agree with Mr. Rossiter that 
philosophical conservatism is the real 
thing, the true and genuine conserv- 
tism and hence the topic of this essay. 
The other forms of conservatism are Or- 
inary human moods or mental states 
ippearing wherever human beings live 
nder settled institutions and find life 
vorth living. 


| 


° ° 1 
Conservatism, so understood, Is al 


Vays colored by the society in which it 


manifests itself. It has undoubtedly 


yme universal characteristics, at least 


mong peoples of Christian civilization, 
ut everywhere it is identified with an 
44 


ection for what is local and unique. 


\merican conservatism and British con 
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servatism may display certain common 
fundamental principles, but they work 
in differing forms of civil and social 
life and therefore have different objects 
for affection, understanding and con- 
servation. No country’s conservatism 
can be exported to another; the product 
is native or it is not genuine. This is 
the main reason why the conservatives 
of any country are always so much less 
able than their liberal, or radical or 
revolutionary opponents to link hands 
and minds with their natural friends in 


othe countries. 


Conservatism 
appears only in a long-established society 
possessing freedom and honorable tradi- 
tions and commanding the love of its 
There must be 


members. great past 


achievements and an ancestral wisdom 
| 
to be conser\ ed; otherwise there is no 


tTunction tor the conservatives ind 


hence no conservatism. That function 
is to strengthen the cement that holds 
society fast to its vital principle and to 


1 
maintain what has been ichieved as a 
f 


fund of good for enlargement and im- 


provement. Conservatism seeks to keep 


1 


p ; 
the minds of each new generation in 


] 


fruitful contact with the sources and 


rules of social tranquillity, 


moral prog- 
ress and economic well-being. Without 
attempting to return to the past, the 
conservative is aware of the past and 


cherishes 1 tradition concel\ ed s. -@ 
cargo of wisdom from the experience 
of the past to the service of the present. 
Conservatism is willing to reform with 
prudence, but is fearful of innovating 
change because the consequences of 


] hance -e hard | f ] 
such change are hard to discern and to 


estimate. Filled with prudential cau- 
tion and vividly aware that the more 
complex society becomes in its eco 
nomic relations and institutio1 al forms 


the more difficult to foresee the conse- 


quences of any reform, the conservative 
, , 
shrin} from tampering with principies 


] 4 ! t 1 ’ 2 vl 
ind foundations. He would in Burke 
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words, “heave the lead every inch of 
the way.” 

Of all the vices, conservatives hate 
presumption most and fear nothing so 
much as proud, naked human reason 
fascinated by doctrinaire abstractions 
and rising up against an order of things 
which it has not understood. This is 
fanaticism, before which wisdom is 
helpless. Conservatism is far from being 
a Chinese-like philosophy of social im- 
mobility and ancestor-worship; it holds 
no “way of life” to be sacred, and in- 
deed in its realism it is inclined to scoff 
at such abstract concepts as ““American 
way of life.” Conservatives know that 
society is governed by higher powers 
than politicians, businessmen and pro- 
fessors; it never is formed or preserved 
by merely human designs and efforts, 
but is under the rule of Providence and 
law emanating therefrom. Great prov- 
idential changes came upon the human 
scene from time to time and then the 
conservatives are overborne, but even 
on the arrival of a novus ordo seclorum 
conservatism, in defeat, carries much 
that was valuable from the old order 
into the new, refining, moderating, and 
rendering it less raw and more tolerable. 

It is not a theory, not a doctrine, 
not a philosophy, still less an ideology, 
but the practice of wisdom in social and 
civil life; it is the effort to maintain 
in public morality the cardinal virtues 
of prudence, justice, fortitude and tem- 
perance, in exactly that order. There- 
fore it is the greatest of social virtues. 
It adorns and beautifies and inspires 
men to love their country and society 
by making them more lovable. The 
long-established society in which it does 
not flourish is flagrantly in decline. 


Conservatism, so understood, seems 
to flourish best when the word is little 
used or when men speak instead of 
prudence, patriotism, good morals and 
ordered liberty. It seems to require a 
challenge to become articulate as a de- 
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finable sort of wisdom to be promul- 
gated against some great malignant 
evil. Today articulate conservatism js 
much aroused, and the words are erupt- 
ing out of the academies and quarter- 
lies into the everyday world of politics 
and journalism.” The challenge comes 
from the menace of communism; from 
the growth of social regimentation 
under costly, powerful, centralized gov- 
ernment; from the long use of wrong 
principles in education; from a rising 
tide of vulgar barbarism and senti- 
mentality; from excesses in the pur- 
suit of pleasure; from an insatiable ap- 
petite for novelties; from the bull- 
dozers of Big Business and Big Gov- 
ernment and from the bombs of Big 
Science. | 


Not all 
of the words uttered by the new con- 
servative voices are words of wisdom. 
Some of them seem to say that we 
should practice a prudence that is al- 
most like that perversion of the first 
of the cardinal virtues which the great 
philosopher of prudence, Burke, called 
“reptilian.” Some are blind to the exig- 
encies of the age. Some appear to think 
that all wise men are dead and that we 
can take counsel only from our an- 
cestors. Some do not know that there 
is a universal moral law and unchang- 
ing principles of public morality. 
Others call for a dynamic conservatism, 
and they invariably mean new political 
activities in favor of their enthusiasms; 
some desire the formation of a conserv- 
ative political party. Mr. Rossiter, for 
example, recommends that the Republi- 
can party become our conservative 
party and practice a very “moderate” 
and “enlightened” politics, avoiding 
all tricks and stunts for popularity. 


The wide-spread expressions of the con 
servative revival are listed by Rossiter 
op. cit., 321-26. See also the bibliography 
in Russell Kirk’s A Program for Conserva 
tives, Regnery, Chicago, 1954. 
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Since Mr. Rossiter is a Stevensonian 
Democrat, I can only suspect that he 
nows such a Republican party would 

ike a very respectable and regularly 
defeated opposition. 

The formation of a Conservative 
party would not serve the cause of con- 
servatism which, as Mr. Peter Viereck 
visely pointed out, belongs “to society 
1s a whole, for its purpose is to con- 
serve the values needed by society as 
: whole.”’* One party’s arrogating to 
tself the role of champion of conserva- 
tism would presumptuously imply the 
lenial of the other party’s conservatism. 
All genuine political parties in a well 
ordered civil society are in varying de- 
grees conservative. All try, or profess 
to try, to maintain the state in such 
1 way that all the people may prosper 
morally and materially, enjoying the 
ease, contentment and convenience that 
give play to their temperamental con- 
servatism—and win their votes at the 
next election. True party government 
is by nature conservative and in itself 
signifies all the political conservatism 
any state needs. If a party does not 
1im at the general welfare, if it seeks 
to impose a new social design or to 
force a change in the habits and institu- 
tions of the people, it is not a true 
party but a fanatical or revolutionary 
sect or a selfish faction. Where genuine 
conservatism flourishes, the debate be- 
tween political parties is not over fun- 
damental institutions and the fabric of 
social life, but over ways of using civil 
power within constitutional limits. It 
is not really a debate between conserva- 
tives and liberals (or radicals), but be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, or Republi- 
cans and Democrats, or the party in 
office and the party out of office. It is 
the debate between the administration 
ind the opposition: a competition for 
the confidence of the public and for the 


Conservatism Revisited, Scribners, New 
York, 1949, p. 11. 
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Opportunity to qualify for maintaining 
good government, which is by defini- 
tion conservative government. 


There 
have not been many political parties 
that called themselves 
and presumed to a monopolistic custody 


Conservative 


of conservatism. There was the Con- 
servative party in imperial Germany; it 
did not really seek the conservation of 
the general public interest, but only 
defended the Prussian agrarian interest. 
After 1918 it took the name National 
ist and then sickened and died from 
collusion with the Nazis. Having no 
principle to maintain for the general 
welfare, its course was marked by po 
litical infidelity, hypocrisy and folly. 
In Great Britain, to be sure, there is 
a flourishing and successful Conserva- 
tive party, but by a true instinct the 
people usually call the Conservatives 
Tories, and Toryism is the vital prin 
ciple of that party. The essence of Tory- 
ism is rallying the people to throne and 
church (or whatever embodies the pop- 
ular faith) in order to safeguard their 
happiness and security against Whig 
aristocrats and oligarchs. 
of Whiggism is rallying the people to 
follow their natural leaders in opposing 
the dominion of an oppressive and re 
actionary court. Tories and Whigs are 


The essence 


the classic archetypes of all genuine 
rival political parties, because the basic 
political contest is always between the 
court and the country: between the 
crown (whether of King George or 
King Demos) and _ the 
(whether feudal, industrial or natural). 
The prize is the consent and confidence 


aristocracy 


of the people. 

In our country today the Republi- 
cans are our Whigs and the Democrats 
are our Tories. But they are neither 
very good Whigs nor good [ories, be 
cause each party is steeped in a sort of 
unnatural vice which is harmful to the 
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conservatism that ought to flourish in 
both and tends to extinguish healthy 
political debate. The natural 
Toryism is political conservatism. It 


vice of 


was along this primrose path that Sir 
Robert Peel led the Tories after 1832 
against the protests of Disraeli, 
prophesied correctly that it was the 
road to political infidelity. Sir Robert 
attempted a ‘‘conservative” alliance of 


who 


Tory traditionalists with the very un- 
traditional manufacturing and commer- 
interests, and wrecked his party, 
which Disraeli later revived by allying 


cial 
Tory traditionalism with the people. 
Sir Winston Churchill managed to do 
substantially the after Stanley 
Baldwin had repeated the folly of Peel. 


same 


Similarly, 
liberalism is the natural vice of Whig- 
gism, and for the Whigs as a party in 
England the vice was fatal. The great 
Whig name has not been raised in Great 
Britain in this century, and the coun- 
try’s politics are a cortest between two 
essentially Tory parties. Liberalism 
was almost as fatal to our Whiggish 
Republican party after the great de- 
pression that struck when it was in 
control and was due principally to the 
lawless liberalism that had 
become a mark of that party. Robert 
Taft sought to revive the party on 


economic 


Whiggish principles, but political con- 
servatism seems now to be transform- 
ing it along Tory lines; so that in the 
United States also Whiggism appears 
extinct, and we have more and more 
two rival parties of essential Toryism. 
Hence party becomes less meaningful 
and political debate becomes either a 
clash of material interests or a contest 
between rival advertisers of the same 
kind of goods. This does not nourish 
the great social virtue of conservatism. 

If liberalism (spelled without a capi- 


tal letter) be taken to mean the politics 
of maintaining and expanding liberty, 
instead of secularistic schemes for aug- 
menting the power of government, it 
must be plain that it is a hardly less 
necessary ingredient of good 
than is 


society 
Neither is 
antithesis, but the complement of the 
other; and in truth conservatism loves 


conservatism. the 


freedom under the law. Liberalism, so 
the great perfecting 
natural virtue of all essentially Whig 
parties; the virtue that prevents them 
from decaying into oligarchy. For an 
essentially Tory party it is so great a 
virtue as to be almost above nature. 


understood, is 


Although conservatism cannot gen 
erate a political party while remaining 
true to itself, it has in our time an im- 
portant political work to do. Our great 
parties today, whatever their professions 
and pretenses, are tending to becon 
more and more the machinery of rival 


interests rival associations 
aiming at the general welfare. One be- 


comes the party of Big Business, the 


rather than 


other of Big Labor; and as collusion 
grows between these rival interests, so 
does it increase between the parties 
This does not serve good government, 
because it does not promote real party 
government. The main political task 
of the true conservatives in both par 
ties is to revive in them a disposition to 
serve and prosper the whole general in 
terest and the myriad non-economic in 
stitutions that nourish the life of civil 
ization. If something could be accom 
plished in that direction, we might ad 
vance a little toward the happy state 
of enjoying conservatism instead of dis 
cussing it. But not even that is possi 
ble 


standards o 


without raising our schools, ou 


f public morality, ou 
tastes and even our. manners from the 


level to which all these have sunk. 
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Nation and ‘ 


fn Analysis of 


source of friction in 


LWAYS 


American government, divi- 

sion of functions between na- 
tional, state and local governments 
present today a basic political issue. 


In recent years Washington has em- 


irked on programs which earlier 
ould have been left to the states. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
| Security Act, Fair Labor Stand 


Act, Full Employment Act and 


yocia 

us grants-in-aid programs have 
ovoked criticism that the national 
ernment was expanding beyond its 
powers and 


nst:tutionally delegated 


ring state self-government. Gov- 
iors and state legislators demand that 
national government divest 
these functions and turn back many 
sources to the states. On the othe: 
nd, advocates of national supremacy 
gue that the citizen has a right to 


} 


vices resultit from these functions 


Cause Of his part.cipation in a na 


society which in most economic 


} 1 
il 


. 1 . ° ] 
any social activities does not 
Ognize state borders 


: é ; = 

In the 1952 presidential campaign 
1 

1S question became an acute party 


- ‘ ] —_— 
it was not surprising, therefor 


it the Republican candidate raised 
naticnal government 


subverting 


; 
spectre of the 
troying the states by 


through grants-in-aid programs. 
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States 


the Kestnbaum Report 


EDWARD R. O'CONNOR 


In keeping with the new admin’stra 


tion’s “study” approach, President Eis- 
enhower in 1953 proposed to establish 
1 commission to study the relationship 
between national, state and local gov 
ernment. Congress responded with 
Public Law 109 (July 10, 1953) creat 
Ing the ( ymmission on Inter vovern 
mental Relations (CIGR) and directin 


it to examine the role of the national 


government in relation to the states 
ind their political subdivisions from 
both the functional and the fiscal view- 
points, with special reference to the 
federal grant n-aid programs. 
Broadly Representative 

The CIGR was con posed of 2$ 
members, including five senators and 
hve representatives. The other fifteen 
embers were appointed by the Presi 
dent from the ranks of national, state 
ind loca government, business and 
eaucation. rou governors and two 
ex-governors, a state secretary of stat 
n Ohio mave the Secretarv of 
Hea ae, Fduc ition ind W elf ire, the 
Feder ( Wil Detens Administrator 
and 4 under Secretary of the Treas 
ury were included. The Commission 
tuliy represented the federal nature of 
the American system ot government 
For chairman the President chose Clar 








school. Manion was later 
replaced by Meyer Kestnbaum, presi- 
dent of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, and 


Dame law 


chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development.’ 
The Commission’s work was even 


threatened with disruption. Dean Man- 
ion’s views on the nature of the Ameri- 
can federal system produced a state of 
crisis when the CIGR discussed funda- 
mental and theoretical questions. Dr. 
William Anderson of the University of 
Minnesota, a member of the CIGR, 
considers that it was the “wisdom, en- 
and superb leadership” of the 
second chairman, Mr. Kestnbaum, 
which was responsible for pulling the 
group together and securing a practi- 
cally unanimous agreement upon its 
report. However, equally important 
was a change in the attitudes of the 
toward national welfare 
programs, a modification reflecting the 
changing atmosphere of the Eisenhower 
administration. The early public state- 
ments of the administration, as well as 
the wording of Public Law 109, gave 
rise to the idea that the purpose of the 
CIGR was to recommend dismantling 


ergy 


Commission 


the national government by reducing 
national welfare activities and turning 
them over to the states. However, as 
the administration redefined its welfare 
objectives, by broadening the social se- 
curity system and advocating an en- 
larged national highway program, the 
Commission itself changed its tone and 
took a less doctrinaire, more pragmatic 
approach to the problem of national- 
state relations.” 


Meyer Kestnbaum has presented his per- 


sonal summation and evaluation of the 
report in “To Strengthen Our Federal 
Svstem,” State Government, Vol. xxviii 
(August, 1955) 170-76. Substantial ex- 
cerpts from the report are included, pp. 
177-200 


See William Anderson, “The Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations and the 
United States Federal System (A Political 
Scientist’s Report to the Political Science 
Profession),’’ Address to the American Po- 
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Perhaps because of its moderation 
the report has received little attention 
and comment in the press thus far. 
Nevertheless it may have an important 
impact upon future governmental poli- 
cies, for it represents the first official 
survey of the federal system since the 
close of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787. However, its more imme- 
diate interest lies in its analysis of the 
American federal system and of some 
of the grants-in-aid programs.* 


General Findings 


The CIGR report is not a treatise on 
the role of government but a discus- 
sion of the operation of the American 
federal system. Nevertheless, there 
was bound to be some premise regard- 
ing the function of government. This 
is not stated, but in general we can 
say that the Commission recognizes the 
positive role of government in promot- 
ing the general welfare since the Com- 
mission recoils from any return to lais 
sez-faire conditions. Doubtless there 
were as many opinions as members of 
the Commission about exactly what the 
positive function of government should 
be in relation to all social and economic 
problems. 


The Commission 
rejected both the 
ee ’ Ss ” 4 
extreme “‘states’ rights” view and the 
opposite charge that the federal system 
has become an obstacle to effective 
government. The report 
that the federal system is likely to con- 


Tone of the Report 


recognizes 


litical Science Association, September 7, 
1955, at Boulder, Colorado. Mimeographed, 
14 pp. Anderson’s recent book, The Nation 
and the States: Rivals or Partners, Uni 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1955 (reviewed in SOCIAL ORDER, Septem- 
ber, 1955) is also an important contribu- 
tion to the problem of intergovernmental 
relations. 

The Commission on Intergovernmenta! Re 
lations, a Report to the President for 
Transmittal to the Congress, Washington 
June, 1955, xi, 311 pp. 
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tinue in some form; it is even a value 
worthy of preservation in itself: “The 
National Government and the States 
should be regarded not as competitors 
for authority but as two levels of gov- 
ernment cooperating with or comple- 
menting each other in meeting the 
growing demands on both.” (p. 2) 
Accordingly, the Commission’s task 
was to suggest ways whereby various 
levels could work in harmony. Flex- 
ibility is the key to this relationship, 
and the Commission wisely declines to 
enumerate specific functions as exclu- 
sive rights of any level of government. 


Judicial Status The Commission rec- 

ognizes that the di- 
vision between the national government 
and the states is no less a question of 
constitutional law as of political policy. 
Judicial constitutional interpretations 
have greatly broadened national power, 
and now the restraints which inhibit 
both national and state government are 
primarily procedural. The states still 
have important areas of regulation, and 
there is no longer a constitutional no- 
man’s land within which neither the 
national government nor the states may 
act. Hence the basic problems in- 
volved in maintaining the federal sys- 
tem of government, with two levels of 
authority each competent in its own 
sphere, lie in areas where both congress 
and the states have a real choice to 
make and where real alternative courses 
of action are open. Thus the matter is 
one of policy: on the part of the na- 
tional government to let the states 
take over, on the part of the states to 
assume new responsibilities. As the 
CIGR expresses it: 

The crucial questions are now questions 
of policy: Which level ought to move? 
Or should both? Or neither? What are 
the prudent and proper divisions of labor 
and responsibility between them? These 
are questions mainly for legislative judg- 
ment, and the criteria are chiefly politi- 
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cal, economic and administrative, rather 
than legal. (p. 33) 


Role of the States Once it is recog- 

nized that the 
basic decisions are on the policy level, 
the important question becomes 
whether one wishes to preserve the 
states’ role in the federal system or to 
give all important functions to the na- 
tional government. “To be sure, under 
our constitutional system, as currently 
interpreted, the national government 
can, if it wills, undertake to perform 
certain activities regardless of the com- 
petence of the states to perform them.” 
(pp. 36-37) But if the national gov- 
ernment is to leave important functions 
in the hands of the states they must 
be able to perform them. “The suc- 
cess of our federal system thus depends 
in large measure upon the performance 
of the states.” (p. 36) The question 
is whether the states, which have been 
complaining about usurpation of their 
powers by the national government, 
are able to function as a viable level 
of government. 

The CIGR echoes the findings of the 
Council of State Governments and 
other bodies that the states presently 
are not viable. Many state constitu- 
tions restrict the power to assume the 
responsibilities demanded by the mid- 
twentieth century. The archaic char- 
acter of most state legislatures has 
made it hard to find “‘effective solutions 
to problems that become more chronic 
and more difficult to cope with in a 
rapidly changing society.” (p. 38) 
Rural over-representation compels the 
cities to appeal to the national govern- 
ment for help. Limited legislative 
sessions, small pay for legislators, ear- 
marked revenues prevent state legisla- 
tures from being an effective level of 
government. The CIGR deplores the 
sorry condition of the _ executive, 
especially restrictions upon the govern- 
or’s powers which prevent him from 
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controlling administration and the con- 
stitutional provisions for popular elec 
tion of lesser executive ofhcers who are 
Ww ith th 


frequently at loggerheads 


governor and with each other. 


Local Problems Some of the Commis- 
sion’s strongest stric- 
the discussion of 
local which _ has 
divided and hamstrung by state con- 
stitutions and statutes as to be unable 


paradoxical 


tures are found in 


government, been so 


effectively to 
cond'tion summed up in the phrase 
many local governments, not 
enough local government.” (p. 47) 
The inability of local units to solve 
their own problems and the unwilling- 
ness, and also the inability, of the 
states as presently organized, to assist 
them induces an unhealthy willingness 
on the part of cities to turn to Wash- 


govern, a 


“too 


ington. This becomes especially im- 
portant in relation to taxes, as we shall 
see below. 

Metropolitan areas, particularly those 
across state lines, provide conspicuous 
examples of national-local arrange 
ments supplanting state jurisdictions. 
Civil defense, of course, is a most im- 
portant instance of this. Unfortunately, 
the Commission is somewhat vague as 
to how this trend should be remedied. 
However, the CIGR does make one in- 
teresting and specific suggestion when 
urging that the states themselves de- 
velop new forms of interstate coopera- 
tion and “The Commission 
suggests as a possibility worth explor- 
bi-state 


action. 
ing, the authorization of a 
municipal charter supported by an in- 
terstate compact. This is an illustration 
of the kind of political adaptation or 
innovation that this problem calls for.” 
(p. §3) 


In order 
to pre- 


Tax and Revenue Questions 


serve the fiscal autonomy of the states, 
the CIGR strongly opposes in princi- 
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ple the national government trying to 


correct economic V ariations betw een 


the states by attempting either to equal 


ize interstate variations in tax co! 


lections or employing grants-in-aid for 
this purpose. 


Since taxpayers in all States would su 
ply the funds to be distributed by the 
National Government, each State would 


believe itself entitled to a share. The more 
States that 


the hig':er would be the necessary tax con 


participated in the progran 
tributions and the more each State would 
insist upon its share of the funds since it 
would have even more difficulty financing 
its own activities. The spiral would lead 


only to ever increasing centralization. 


(p:. 119) 

Multiple taxes upon the same trans- 
action or activity is a common feature 
of the American revenue structure and 
has occasioned much criticism, general- 
ly. with the object of compartmentaliz- 
ing tax sources between different levels 
of government. While the Commis- 
sion feels that a greater separation of 
tax sources is desirable, it does not 
believe that full elimination of this 
overlapping is feasible. Because our 
and tl 


is national he several 
within the 


levels operate 


economy 
government 
same geographic area, some overlapping 
may have positive advantages since’ all 
leve's thus acquire a more balanced and 
stable tax system than would be pos- 
sible if each level were restricted to 
certain fields for its taxes. 

Even more important is the Com 
mission’s recognition that a rigid sys 
would do 
itself, 


tem of tax segregation 
violence to the federal system 
for it would necessitate a separation 
ultimately by a national body which 
would require “the power to enforce its 
decisions on a continuing basis.” (p. 
104) Such would further re- 
strict the autonomy of the states, as 


would a program under which one gov- 


pow er 


ernment would collect certain taxes for 
the others. ‘The independent taxing 
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sowers of the States are basic in sus- 
taining their freedom of action and 
rovernmental strength” (p. 104), the 
CIGR wisely notes. 


Veeds Realism In this writer’s opinion, 
the Commission’s solu- 

tion to the problem of overlapping tax- 
ition is not especially realistic. “The 
best chance of reducing tax overlap- 
ping lies in a major reduction of the 
overall level of taxation, since this may 
result in the full repeal of certain taxes 
one jurisdiction or another.” (p. 
16) Such a solution, as applied to the 
iational government, fails to recog- 
ize long-range defense activities which 
iccount for three-fourths of the fed- 
ral budget; and, as applied to the 
, it is not consistent with the 
recommendations that they undertake 


tates 


nore domestic activities themselves so 
is to obviate the necessity for federal 


ction. 


It should be pointed out that con- 
spicuous by its exclusion from the 
report is any discussion of the national 
ncome tax as an instrument of na- 
tional supremacy. Some writers have 
urged a drastic reduction if not a total 
elimination of this power in the na- 
tional government, so as to enhance 
the relative position of the states. The 
Commission realistically accepts the 
necessity for this tax for the continued 
financial strength of government at all 
levels. If the financial position of the 
tates is to be enhanced the states them- 
selves must increase their own revenues 
ind not expect the national govern- 
ment to give up its sources. However, 
is the Commission notes, the restric- 
tions which the states have imposed 
upon themselves and their local govern- 
ments must be eliminated. The states 
can blame only themselves for their 
financial weaknesses. 

Some of the fiscal problems facing State 


i -¥ 


} ] ] 
ind iocal governments today stem fro m 
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| , ‘ 
failure of the States to remove constitu 


re ] . tot + +1 + 
ional and statutory limitations that cir- 


cumscribe their freedom of action... . The 
States have restricted themselves in the 
use of taxing and borrowing powers, and 
f 


] lat 
1egisiatures 


or specilic 


: ‘ 
they have earmarked revenues 
purposes in ways that deprive 
and executives of budgetary control and 


fiscal flexibility. 


Even more restrictive are the limitations 
on the fiscal powers of local governments 


In many States, constitutional and statu 


tory provisions limit taxing and borrowing 


by local governments to a prescribed pro 

portior f their assessed val ie ol taxable 
: 

property. Moreover, local governments 


} 


are denied access to many kinds of non 


property taxes and to the full use of real 


property taxes. (p. 93) 


I urthermore, the states are not using 
their authorized tax sources as well as 
they could. If each state were to re- 
appraise and overhaul its tax structure 
in the light of experience, the revenue 
picture of each state could improve 
immensely without imposing an exces- 
sive tax load upon the people. Only 
32 states use the personal-income tax, 
and the rates of the gasoline tax vary 
from three to seven cents a gallon. 
Plugging gaps of this nature would 
decrease the fiscal disabilities of many 
states and thereby lessen dependence 


upon Washington.’ 


Grants-in-aid Programs The — federal 

grant pro- 
grams, as seen above, have occasioned 
most criticism. Significantly the CIGR 
more or less approves this system as it 
is and recognizes that grants can be 
valuable devices for the national gov- 
ernment to stimulate the states, to raise 
service standards and to promote inter- 
governmental cooperation. In general, 
the CIGR desires that this pattern re- 


For a convenient summary of what state 
and local governments are doing. to 
strengthen their revenue situation, see 


Where Taxes are Rising.” U. S. News 
and World Report, October, 14, 1955, pp 
116 20 
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main, and it rejects, as in the case of 
general revenue subsidies, the use of 
grants for equalizing purposes as a mat- 
ter of general policy. Nevertheless, it 
does recognize the desirability of main- 
taining the sliding scale of matching 
requirements especially in the larger 
programs so that low-income states al- 
ready using a high proportion of their 
income for governmental purposes may 
not be put at a greater disadvantage. 


The report pays special attention to 
the administration of these programs 
and argues for more flexibility on the 
part of national agencies in approving 
state programs. ‘Those grant programs 
(fish restoration and management, 
wildlife restoration, highway construc- 
tion under the 1934 act) which require 
the states to earmark tax sources to 
carry out their shares of the program 
are specially deplored. Flexibility is 
necessary to increase the viability of 
the states and to enable them to play 
their proper role in the federal system, 
the Commission continually notes. 


A most conspicuous failure of the 
report lies in its attempts to delineate 
conditions which establish a national 
interest in a given type of activity and 
therefore justify enactment of a grant- 
in-aid program. Here the criteria es- 
tablished are so general as to be of 
little value in determining policy. The 
CIGR, however, repeatedly emphasizes 
the necessity of a permanent agency in 
the executive branch of the national 
government to consider proposed legis- 
lation from the viewpoint of intergov- 
ernmental relations. 


Specific Recommendations 


The remainder of the report is de- 
voted to specific programs which in- 
volve intergovernmental relations. 
Eleven functional areas, involving 
about 100 programs, are discussed: ag- 
riculture, civil aviation, civil defense 
and urban vulnerability, education, em- 
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ployment security, highways, housing 
and urban renewal, natural disaster re- 
lief, public health, vocational rehabili- 
tation and welfare. The report is not 
antagonistic to national activity as 
such. Its primary concern is that state 
and local governments be strengthened 
so that they can adequately assume 
more responsibilities. In view of the 
overwhelming national interest in such 
questions, the CIGR seems to favor 
more rather than less national activity 
in these fields.” But regarding educa- 
tion it is emphatically in favor of local 
solutions. We cannot examine all the 
functional recommendations of the 
Commission here, so we shall consider 
in detail only the recommendations re- 
garding education. 


Education 


The CIGR rejected in principle any 
general federal-aid program; if the 
states put their own governmental and 
financial houses in order they would 
be able to assume more responsibility 
for public education. But the Com- 
mission was also motivated by two 
other factors in this rejection. First, 
there is the fact that twelve per cent 
of school-age children are educated in 
nonpublic schools and to include them 
would “raise difficult legal questions 
and policy issues.” (p. 196) Second, 
the key unit in the public educational 
system is the school district. 


5 The CIGR feels that civil defense is an 
integral part of the national defense effort 
and therefore the national government 
rather than the states should assume pri- 
mary responsibility for administration, 
planning and financing, but should make 
as much use of state agencies as feasible. 


° 


This writer has been assured by a member 
of the CIGR that this brief statement was 
not intended to mask any major disagree- 
ment over the question of aid to parochial 
schools. The matter was only briefly dis- 
cussed by the Commission itself, although 
there was a more extended discussion of 
the question in the Commission’s Study 
Committee on Federal Responsibility in 
the Field of Education, 
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If the National Government dealt di- 
rectly with the school districts, it would 
nflict with State educational responsi- 
bility and control. If it dealt only with 
he States, it could not achieve the ob- 
jectives sought by federal grants without 
imposing important and unwanted con- 

trols. (pp. 196-97) 

In support of this recommendation the 
CIGR asserts that primary responsi- 
bility for the support of general public 
education should continue to rest with 
the states and with local governments. 
(pp. 187-88) 

As to the school lunch program, the 
Commission recommends that commod- 
ity donations continue so long as the 
national government acquires agricul- 
tural surpluses, but that cash grants 
be eventually eliminated and the finan- 
cial responsibilities attendant to the 
program be assumed by the states. The 
report asserts that since the national 
government’s cash contribution is only 
one-eighth of the program-cost, this 
assumption will not involve a hardship 
on states and localities. 

Regarding general improvement of 
school conditions the CIGR declares 
that state and local governments have 
it in their power to afford adequate 
educational services. (Senators Morse 
and Humphrey here disagree.) The 
Commission recommends acceleration of 
the consolidation of school districts, 
but, more importantly, stresses the ne- 
cessity for eliminating restrictions on 
taxing and borrowing power in state 
constitutions. Then the states could 
meet their own educational needs. The 
Commission, however, is willing to 
qualify its opposition to federal aid 
when 

upon a clear factual finding of need and 

lack of resources, it is demonstrated that 

one or more States do not have sufficient 
tax resources to support an adequate 

school system. ... (p. 194) 

This is an important qualification in 
this writer’s opinion, for it would ap- 
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prove temporary national programs to 
assist low-income states. However, in 
this case, as in so many others, the 
CIGR feels that the real solution to 
the problem lies in the economic de- 
velopment of the affected states, so 
that they will be put on a par with the 
rest of the country in ability to finance 
their own governmental expenses. Im- 
portant is the rejection of a general 
program of school aid, while admitting 
a very limited one, for it proceeds upon 
the realistic premise that a small aid 
program for the whole country will not 
substantially improve the public schools, 
while a larger one, which would really 
mitigate conditions, “could result in 
such undermining of State and local 
responsibility as to endanger the kind 
of educational system that has served 
us so well.” (p. 196) 

Again, the real solution in solving 
the school problem must come from 
the states. They must strengthen 
their own and local governmental in- 
stitutions and financial structures. This 
observation goes to the heart of the en- 
tire problem of intergovernmental re- 
lations under the federal system of 
government. 


Report Important 


The CIGR report may be one of the 
most important political and constitu- 
tional documents of our time. It is 
the first official study of the basis of 
the federal system of divided sovereign- 
ty since 1787. Its underlying theme 
is that the states must make themselves 
more viable if all government is not 
eventually to be centralized in Wash- 
ington. This is an important argument 
and one which is fully in line with the 
desirability of a decentralized polity 
founded upon the principle of subsid- 
iarity. 

The need which we face in the twen- 
tieth century is not for weak govern- 
ment, but for strong government dem- 
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ocratically controlled. This strength 
must be at two levels: the national and 
the state. To weaken one for the other 
at any time would be catastrophic. 
Thus the report’s great virtue lies in 
its recognition of the need for strong 
state government and viable local gov- 
ernment if the balance of our federal 
system is to be maintained. Yet we 
must face the fact that the national 
government is as much our own as thet 
of the states and give it its proper place 
in our thinking and our lives. 

Yet the report as a whole has an 
ominous tone. With its emphasis upon 
the proper role of the states it fails to 
give any real recognition to the rights 
of the nation. Especially deficient is 
its treatment of national citizenship, 


the constitutional basis for national 
activity, especially in the economic or- 
der. Only the brief dissenting state- 
ment of Senator Morse comes to grips 
While in 1789 
citizenship was primarily derived from 
the states, the 
teenth Amendment has given national 
The 


responsibilities of the national govern- 


with this problem. 


passage of the Four- 


citizenship a decisive importance. 


ment toward its citizens exist in their 
own right and are not merely supple- 
mentary to those of the states. To 
paraphrase Senator Morse, it is a ques- 
tion of the whole being greater than 


the sum of its parts. One must never 


forget that one of the purposes of the 
national government is to promote the 


general welfare. True, this section of 
the preamble has been held without 
legal effect. Yet a constitution is some- 
thing more than a legal document— 
it is a bond of politica: unity. The na- 
tional government is the primary ex- 
pression of that bond, and as Senator 
Morse points out: “In my opinion it is 
subversive of the cause of freedom to 
instil distrust and lack of confidence 
in our system of federal sovereignty.” 
(p. 278) 

While the of the CIGR as 
such does not instil such distrust and 
lack of confidence, many of the op- 
ponents of national welfare 
tend to social and economic 
rights to those which state govern 
ments are able to assume. They con- 
veniently forget the structural deficien 
cies of our state governmental and 


report 


activity 
reduce 


revenue systems which render most of 
the 48 states unable, if they are willing, 
to tackle many contemporary social and 
economic problems. As the primary 
expression of the bond of national po- 
litical unity, Washington has its obli 
gation toward the economic and social 
wellbeing of the citizens of the United 
States. The great problem we face to- 
day is securing the proper balanc« 
between our various levels of govern- 
ment. The CIGR report represents a 
worthy attempt towards this end. 
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Family Living Wage: A Comment 


MICHAEI 


AM a little worried, on reading the 
last paragraphs of Fr. Duff’s gen- 
erally excellent summary of family 
age controversies in the September is- 
of SOCIAL ORDER, lest he may be 
king my particular position as a con- 
ession to the “intractable facts of con- 
temporary economic life.” I am in fact 
ejecting in principle the doctrine of 
the so-called “absolute” family living 
vage as commonly taught. There are 
any relevant arguments; but let me 
to put down what I think are the 
ssentials. 
1. I agree that a man has a right to a 
.ge with which he can, directly and 
of his own earnings, keep himself, 
wife and a “normal” family which 
\| average around three or four chil- 
lren. And I also agree that this wage 
s due to every man doing work of nor- 
eficiency, whether or not he has 
t the moment any dependents. 
2. | take “directly” in its ordinary 
ommonsense meaning. A man who uses 
wages to buy shoes for the children, 
r pay fire insurance on his house or take 
ut old age and survivors insurance is 
pporting his family directly. If he is 
iven the shoes by a charity, has the fire 
nsurance paid for him by a subsidized 
housing trust or receives OASI benefits 
paid for by taxation, then he is not sup- 
porting his family directly; even though 
he may be a taxpayer and a subscriber 
to St. Vincent de Paul. 


3. This definition of “direct” support 
neans that a man who depends for the 
support of his family on a family-allow- 
ince system, such as exists in Britain 

wholly financed from tax funds), or 
is recommended by the International 
Labor Office (“public subsidies’) or 
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P. FOGARTY 


the Australian Bishops, cannot be said 
to be receiving a family living wage. 


£ e1iny r+ 
Ahh 


4. On the other hand, this definition 
of “‘direct’’ support does not rule out 
the use of a family allowance system of 
another type. A man who draws family 
allowances during the time he has de- 
pendent children can still be said to be 
supporting his children directly pro- 
vided that he has bought a title to the 
allowances by paying, or undertaking to 
pay, premiums corresponding to their 
actuarial value. ‘“‘Direct” payment for 
benefits does not cease to be direct be- 
cause the buyer chooses to pay for them 
in one way rather than another. 

He may put the money on the 
counter out of current earnings, or save 
up in advance, or agree to pay by instal- 
ments over a period, which may or may 
not run later than the time during 
which the benefit bought is enjoyed. I 
have, for instance, an educational policy 
under which I shall still be paying pre- 
miums towards my eldest child’s school 
fees after she has left school. The es- 
sential question is whether a man is or 
is not paying, out of his wages, the full 
cost of the services, actual or contin- 
gent, which he and his family obtain. 

5. There is no right, in strict or any 
other sort of justice, to practice extrav- 
agance. In reckoning what is due for a 
living wage it must be assumed that a 
family will spend only what is strictly 
necessary for each purpose. What is 
strictly necessary for the maintenance 
of dependents is the cost of maintaining 
them during the time they are depend- 
ent. The minimum due from an em- 
ployer to a man doing normal work 
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would therefore seem to be what is 
needed to keep him personally and to 
enable him to set aside, or contract to 
set aside over a period, the amount 
needed to keep his dependents when he 
has them. 
insurance 

6. The simplest and most convenient 
mechanism yet devised for men to set 
aside money for their dependents in this 
way is a family-allowance scheme based 
on industry-wide compensation funds. 
On entering an industry a man under- 
takes—in the same way as he may 
undertake to pay union dues or to con- 
tribute to a hospital scheme—to pay a 
weekly or monthly premium to the 
family-allowance fund for so long as he 
is employed in the industry. The actual 
mechanism of payment will normally be 
a deduction of some amount from his 
pay check. In return, the worker re- 
ceives the appropriate dependent’s al- 
lowances when he needs them, and, 
since he has undertaken to pay their 
full actuarial value, he can be said 
through them to be supporting his fam- 
ily directly. 

7. The difference between this and 
the more traditional theory would seem 
to be as follows: 


Traditional theory. Weekly cost of 
keeping a man, $ x. Weekly cost of 
keeping his wife, $ y. Weekly cost of 
keeping three or four children, $ z a 
head. Minimum due from the em- 
ployer, every week from the worker’s 
eighteenth birthday till his sixty-fifth, 
$x + y + 3z or 4z. 

Revised theory. Weekly cost of keep- 
ing a man $ x. Weekly premium to a 
family allowance scheme, in order to 
provide benefits of $ y per week for his 
wife and $ z per week for each of his 
children during the time that wife and 
children are in fact dependent on him, 
about $ y + z. (Asa matter of fact, as 
can easily be checked from the Census, 
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the premium would be rather less; but, 
like the true mother in Solomon’s judg- 
ment, I do not like turning children 
into fractions.) At any rate, taking 
the premium required as $ y + z, the 
minimum per week due from the em- 
ployer comes out at $ x + y + z. 

8. The difference between $ x + y 
+ 3z or 4z-.and $ x + y + Zz is ob- 
viously considerable. And it is not, I 
repeat, due to a concession to the hard- 
ness of modern hearts. The worker and 
his family have no right to the higher 
rate, even in an ideal society, because 
they have no need for it provided that, 
as is their duty, they use their money 
intelligently. Or rather, if they wish 
to claim a higher rate, it must be on 
grounds other than needs; for example, 
on grounds of higher productivity. 


inventiveness 


9. It is no argument against this to 
say that the most convenient means of 
setting aside money for dependents, 
namely family-allowance schemes, are 
not usually available at present to 
American or British workers. It is not 
so long ago that it was customary in 
many industries to pay wages in goods 
at values profitable to the employer but 
ruinous to the worker. The remedy was 
not to inflate nominal wages so as to 
enable workers even under the goods 
system to end up with a living wage. 
It was to abolish the goods system. 

If men today do not find it easy or 
convenient to set money aside for their 
dependents, the remedy is not to inflate 
wages in the hope that some of the sur- 
plus will slop over into mother’s hand- 
bag. It is to make proper family al- 
lowance funds available. Other mech- 
anisms for saving, such as savings banks, 
insurance schemes and instalment buy- 
ing of durable goods, have also had to be 
invented and propagated in their time. 
Think of family-allowance funds as a 
new forin of saving, and they begin to 
come into their right perspective! 
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Vore Married and Divorced 


Married men in the U. S. numbered 39,- 
125,000 last April 1, the Census Bureau 
tated recently, while there were 40,327,000 

irried women. The difference results 

m married men in overseas positions and 

ym inconsistency in reporting separa- 

ns and divorces. The married consti- 
ted 69.9 per cent of men over fourteen 
irs and 66.9 per cent of women. 

\t the same time the Bureau declared 

it there were 990,000 men and 1,366,000 

omen divorced in the population. Di- 

ced men and women have increased by 
bout 8.9 per cent in the past five years. 

The number of unmarried over fourteen 
ears was slightly more than 13.5 million 

en and 10.96 million women. 

Age of both men and women at the time 

their first marriage continues to decline. 
\t the present time the average age for 

en is 22.7 years and for women 20.2. In 
1890 the averages were 26.1 and 22, re- 
pectively. 
* 


Room for Algers 


\ study of business leadership recently 
mpleted by two social scientists indicates 
that opportunities are still open for the 
elf-made man. Their investigation re- 
vealed that between 1928 and 1952 the 
imber of top executives who made their 
wn way to the top has increased. “The 
sons of men from the wrong side of the 
tracks are finding their way increasingly 
the places of power and prestige.” 
Horatio Alger, Jr., is not entirely dead. 
Yet about half of the officers and owners 
{ business today are the sons of business- 
nen, married the daughters of others, 
ome from the economically powerful 
northeast, were trained in a small number 
it “name” schools. 
The industries in which mobility was 


most common are: electrical machinery, 


il, gas, insurance, food and tobacco proces- 
ing, transportation equipment, mining, 
railroads, transportation. 
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Incomes Improve Slightly 


A survey just completed by the Census 
3ureau reports that there was a decline 
between 1948 and 1954 in the number of 
U. S. families with less than $2,000 an- 
nual income. In 1948 there were 9.6 mil- 
lion such families; in 1954, 8.3 million 
The report was prepared for the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 

However, since the dollar declined in 
purchasing power in the period by twelve 
per cent, only about 200,000 families actu 
ally improved their economic position. On 
the other hand, the number of families re- 
ceiving $5,000 or more annually rose from 
8.01 to almost 12.7 million, an increase of 
about 600,000. This increase is stated in 
terms of constant dollars. (See socrar 
ORDER, October, 1955, pp. 362-68.) 

An accompanying report prepared by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau stated that low- 
income families carried a disproportionate 
share of the responsibility for rearing the 
nation’s children. 

In 1954, the report stated, families with 
three or more children under eighteen con- 
stituted only eighteen per cent of al! fam- 
ilies but had 54 per cent of the nation’s 
children. Families with four or more chil- 
dren under eighteen constituted only eight 
per cent of all families but had thirty per 
cent of the children. 

“Families with large numbers of chil 
dren have lower than average incomes 
despite the greater demands on them for 
child support. As compared with a na 
tional average family income of $4,173; 


families having four children have an av 
erage income of only $3,949; families wit! 
five children, $3,155, and families with 
six or more children, $3,252. (See soctrat 
orpeR, April, 1953, pp. 149-52.) 


Religion Declines in City 


\ commission reporting recently to a 
National Conference on the Churct 
Social Welfare expressed alarm at the 


Ws and 
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light of American 
suburbs 

As the result of a ter 
World War II, the 
large cities have become blight areas whicl 


blighted 


rapid I 


idency begun dur- 


centers of many 


neglected. Many 


eel; 9 ly 
e religiously 


sections are still heavily populated with 
socially and economically underprivileged 


persons. “Many of these heavily ove: 


blight are segregated 
social class and race from the 
better-established 


Protestant denominations are strong.” 


populated acres of 
overty, 
communities 


where the 


[he report sees these conditions as a 
hallenge to American Protestantism to 
irk in the midst of th influx of Negroe Ss, 
low-income Southern whites from rural 
ireas, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans and 
states that areas “thought to be lost to 


Protestantism are now available for su 


cessful Protestant Christian effort.” 
* 
% k; \ * 7 
Checks Surgeons’ Fees 
By undertaking to investigate charges of 


Ame rican 
continues its 


exorbitant fees for surgery the 
College of Surgeons 


: cam- 
paign for high standards within its sector 
f the medical profession. * 


the College 


Three years ago 
conducted a similar check on 


the practice o1 


splitting fees with attend 


ing physicians. 
Early in November the A.C.S. board of 
regents appointed a committee of distin- 


guished surgeons to conduct the inquiry. 
It is to submit a preliminary report to the 
oard this month 

“This is not a white-washing committee,” 
declared Dr. I. S 


Ravdin, chairman of the 
board. “We will make public whatever it 


nmnas, it there 


We won't ide 


is anything to make public. 


anything when we get the 
* 


Vew German Union 


\ group of dissident trade unionists in 
Germany have set up a new confessional 


the €hristian Trad 





Hitler, 


unionists were organized in 


se. ot German 
separate con 
Protestant, Catholic, so 


World War II, 


OCCUPVINEG 


fessional groups 


cialist \tter under the 


t authorities, a single 


Protestants to the 


trade-union organization was revived 
Disaffected minorities within the fede: 


tion have constantly claimed that socialist 
received a disproportionate share of aut} 
itative positions and of policy control 


threatened to seceds 


have several times 
« 
Stockholders Grow 
One of the major socio-economic ne 
of the day is to reduce the number of “p1 


] + > ” } ‘ 
letarians” by spreading the ownership 
productive 


property widely. One of t 


effective modern measures to this end 
the growth of pension systems funded 
Ca tal 

Some three years ago Keith Funst 


president of the New York Stock | 
change, proposed another method of ow: 
ership dispersal through investment clubs 
in which large numbers of persons could 


pool their limited savings for the purcha 


of stock (see “Odd Ends” socrAL orpt 
March, 1954, p 32 ) 


Mr. Funston recently reported the ri 
sults of a which suggested th 
there may be as many as 10,000 investment 


survey 


clubs in operation at the present time wit 
some 100,000 members. The stock invest 
ments of this group may run to $1,000,00 


or $1,500,000 monthly 


Checking Security Witnesses 
If the government must continue to u 
unidentified witnesses 1! 


Senator 


the testimony of 


security Hennings’ rec 


cases, 

proposal of “public defenders” may aid 

protecting persons under investigation 
Alarmed at g1 


mony of witnesses whom accused are 


owing reliance upon test 
allowed to confront, the Senator expres 
the fear that this “ominous anonymity 
utterly destroys the principles of our law 
He proposed designating a large pai 
of lawyers from which “public defenders 
would be appointed at the request of an ac 
cused person or his counsel. The appointe 
attorney wi uld have the 


ainine accuser Il 


right to cross-ex 
security Cases 


\t tl 
] Intint 


lal security regulati 


present time ite! 


permit identification of witnesses in su 


cases only to F.B.] personnel involved 1 


a case and to a tew high 


st 


PoOVeEriinit 


officials 
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Increase Foreign Investment 


\ ittempt to stimulat \merican i 
nts abroad a Senate \ntitrust and 
Subcommittee has begun hearit 
+ ' ] ] } 


imine whether the Sherman Act is 

ng such business unduly 
Some manufacturers claim that provis 
s of the law and, even more, uncertainty 
it its foreign application keep them 
aking American knowhow availabl 
reign manufacturers. Direct invest- 
non-American firms and agree- 
ts intended to protect American sales 
two measures allegedly curbed by th 

in law. 

Subcommittee may recommend that 
Justice Department be asked to give 
ling opinions on proposed investment 
s if findings confirm business claims. 


Vinimum Wage Laws 


ce the first state minimum-wage law 
issed in Massachusetts in 1912, 33 
and territories, as well as the Fed- 
government, have protected workers 
loors under wages. At the present 

teen states do not have such legi 

Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, 
ia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


issippi, Tennessee, Texas, Indiana, 
gall, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Mon- 
In eight states and three territories 


en are explicitly protected by legisla- 


Crumbling Legal Walls 
urt rulings featured the latest develop 
in public school integration 
Supreme Court decision November 7 
irently will bar the exclusive use by 
s of public parks and other facilities 
ed on state funds. It is expectec 
t further legal action will clarify the 
ition of this ruling 
e same court October 10 ordered th 
f Alabama to admit two Negr 


as students, pending t 


s 
< 


the University’s appeal 
three Southern states the legal front 


y 1 
active also 


\ Fiorida case involving admission t 
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BOOKS 


WATERFRONT PRIEST.—By Allen Ray- 
mond. Holt, New York, 1955, xvi, 269 
pp. $3.50. 


The Port of New York has 700 miles of 
waterfront. For years, corruption has 
been so rampant it is truthful to say that 
there is a racket for every harborside 
mile. At least a score of racket muscle- 
men are strongly entrenched in tight little 
baronies along the quays. Hundreds of 
toughs are ready to enforce their rule. 

Many persons have despaired of ever 
getting a clean waterfront in what should 
be the greatest port in the greatest city 
in the world. Cynics have remarked that 
the only solution to the problem of wiping 
out crime, corruption and even murder is 
to fill up the harbor with rocks. 

Fortunately, there are a few stalwart 
and hopeful persons who will not abandon 
the docks to the lawless and the petty chis- 
eler. One of these is the Rev. John M. 
Corridan, S.J., who fights a pretty lonely 
battle. His only allies are a tight little 
cadre of honest longshoremen who rally 


around him, taking courage from his 
strength. 
Now a great reporter, Allen Raymond 


of the New York Times, and a gutty pub- 
lisher have combined to bring the story 
of Father John’s fight to the public. The 
result is a gripping 26l-page long attack 
on the crooked “system.” No punches 
are pulled, and for this the reader can 
thank the publisher. 

The book blames the evils of the port 
and its ills on “a corrupt alliance between 
dishonest elements of big business, crime- 
ridden labor unions and irresponsible poli- 
ticians in both New York and New Jer- 
It is language a pussyfooting pub- 
lisher might delete. 

It spreads truth on existing conditions 
unlike the movie “On The Waterfront” 
which missed the boat by laying the blame 
for the rackets on a crooked union local. 
The film absolved business and the poli- 
ticians. = 


sey.” 
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Father Corridan is the associate director 
of the Xavier Labor School. The school’s 
director, Rev. Philip J. Carey, S.J., is the 
man who directly interested Father Cor- 
ridan in the plight of the longshoreman 

JosEPH ALVAREZ 
Waldwick, N. J 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS.—By 
Virgil A. Kelly. Dial Press, New York, 
1954, xiv, 173 pp. $2.75. 


If imitation flatters, then Virgil A. Kelly 
must be a much flattered man. The 
Knights of Columbus advertising series on 
the Catholic faith, which he created, has 
been copied in style and format by the 
Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Sey- 
enth Day Adventists and a combined 
evangelical group. 

The jacket describes this as “a pene 
trating appraisal of their practices and be- 
liefs.” It is not that. This is not a crit- 
icism of the book, however, for I suspect 
this was the product of the publisher’s 
enthusiasm rather than Mr. Kelly’s intent. 

It is a book which touches briefly on 
the practices and beliefs of the Catholic 
Church that have most frequently been 
misunderstood and misrepresented by those 
outside the Church. It is a refutation of 
false beliefs in its basic approach rather 
than just a positive statement of the pos 
itive beliefs of the Catholic, so it destroys 
the untruths about Catholics with even 
more effectiveness than it states the truth 
about Catholics. 

Since I am in Catholic information- 
center work, when I come upon a book 
like this I think of it in terms of non- 
Catholic readers. When a_ non-Catholic 
comes to us, interested in knowing more 
about the Church, I talk with him for 
awhile, try to decide which Catholic book 
I should give him. The range is tremen- 
dous—from Faith of Our Fathers to The 
Spirit of Catholicism with such unlikely 
selections as The Autobiography of the 
Little Flower and Reproachfully Yours be- 
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g other first books I’ve given. More 
ften than not, I find my quick diagnosis 
is helped—the non-Catholic girl who 
new nothing about the Chureh and lived 

a town forty miles away from the near- 
st church, got the story of the Little 
lower, became a Catholic and now is in 
ie convent. 

The Truth About Catholics is one of 
he books I now use, and it goes to those 
ersons who have a chip on their shoulder, 
who just don’t care much for the Catholic 
hurch but find the Church in their lives 
hrough friends or marriage. For these 
ersons it strikes me as an ideal first book 
nd since a great many non-Catholics— 
vho would never come to our center— 
robably belong to this group, Mr. Kelly 
as met an important need. 

DALE FRANCIS 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN.—By Gertrud 
von le Fort. Translated by Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1954, 110 
pp- $3.50. 

Only by projecting himself back to 1934, 
ie date of the original German _ publica- 
tion, can a reader appreciate the full im- 
pact of octogenarian Gertrud von le Fort’s 
ternal Woman and the other two essays 
which form this short book. 

Baroness von le Fort probed the deep 
spiritual and psychological significance of 
the life of Mary, the Mother of Christ, 
before the universal proclamation of the 
Dogma of the Assumption. She discussed 
the significance of the state of virginity 
before the encyclical Sacra Virginitas. 
She analyzed woman’s place in modern 
ife eleven years before Pope Pius XII 
discussed Woman’s Social and Political 
uties. She showed the misdirection of 
he feminist movement no less effectively 
than Dr. Marynia Farnham’s Modern 
IVoman, the Lost Sex. She entered a 
field not deeply explored by American 
writers—the area of symbolism—woman 
as virgin, as bride, as mother. 

“Like the solitary flower of the moun- 
tains, far up at the fringe of eternal snows, 
that has never been looked upon by the 
eye of man; like the wunapproachable 
beauty of the poles and the deserts of 


t 
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the earth, that remain forever useless for 
the service and purposes of man, the vir- 
gin proclaims that the creature has sig- 
nificance, but only as a glow from the 
eternal radiance of the Creator.” (p. 23) 

“Motherhood can never become for 
woman the special assignment of a cer- 
tain time; it is her task, simply and ut- 
terly.” (p. 67) 

Baroness le Fort’s criticism of the weak- 
ness and misdirection of the feminist 
movement will be evident from a tessera 
of typical quotations. 

“The fate of the feminist movement rep- 
resents but part of the destiny of the 
epoch. It was bound to be what it was; 
for instead of renewing the foundations of 
social life, it strove to reinforce the outer 
walls of the edifice.” (p. 55) 

“Today the opinion prevails that, al- 
though in the recent past woman has be- 
come visible, she has not been funda- 
mentally effective.” (p. 54) 

This subject can be fully appreciated 
only by a slow meditative perusal. All 
persons anxious to understand woman’s 
role in God’s plan will find rewarding 
reading. The price seems a bit high in 
view of the size of the book. 

Wu.iAmM B. Fauerty. S.J 
Regis College 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY: A Resource 
book for teachers and community work- 
ers.—By Harold R. Bottrell and R. H. 
Broadhead. Stackpole, Harrisburg, Pa., 
xxv, 473 pp. $5.25. 

The senior author of this book states in 
the preface that this is a companion vol- 
ume to his Applied Principles of Educa- 
tional Sociology (Stackpole, 1954), but is 
not a “shadow volume.” He believes that 
the value of the present volume lies in 
its features as a resource book related to 
existing books in the field and as a pre- 
cise how-to-do-it guide for teachers and 
community workers—in short, as a re- 
source and applications book 

The authors’ essential theme is_ that 
community and school must be integrated 
since formal education is (or should be) 
but a microcosm of community living 
This is, of course, standard educational 
jargon, and as such forewarns the reader 
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blast of N.E.A 


authors’ favor, however, 


that he is in for an airy 
ideology In the 
is the fact that a concerted effort is made 


to relate principle to practice in terms 


can be done as well as what 
should be done 

Of course the term “sociology” in the 
title is a misnomer. Not since the time 
Ward has educa- 


tion played a significant role 


of Lester F (formal) 
in sociologi- 
cal theorizing. Perhaps sociological sur- 
veys such as Middletown, Elmtown, Yan- 
kee City, etc., have too clearly laid bare 
the notion that the school is anything but 
a by-product of greater social forces in 
the community. 

However, educators, community welfare 
workers and others committed to the doc- 
trine of social progress through education 
should find the book helpful and strongly 
supportive of their ideology 

Jack H. Curtis 


Saint Louis University 


AFRICA TODAY.—Edited by O. Grove 
Haines. Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1955, 
xvi, 510 pp. $6.00. 

This volume consists of papers delivered 
conference on Africa 
sponsored by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
ity School of Advanced International 
Washington. They are of un- 
there is food for 


at a contemporary 


equal value, but more 
thought here than in any other work re- 
cently published on the Dark Continent. 
It offers striking evidence of the high de- 
gree of interest now taken by many Amer- 
icans in that part of the world. One of the 
first papers actually comes as a warning 
in this respect, Prof. Herskovits pointing 
out that while the anthropological point 
of view is of supreme importance in this 
indispensable 
readers to learn 
methods 


field, it is at the same time 
for both authors and 
something anthropological 


than look at it as proper 


about 
rather play- 


ground for amateurs 


\nother important contribution on basic 
Car- 
penter, a Protestant missionary, who calls 
attention to the 
\frican so-called primitive culture and the 
vorld of tl 


human problems is made by Dr. G. 


basic affinities between 


Ti Gospel, a basis for missionary 


action so far sadly neglected On other 





been ¢ T~ 


ccasions, similar views have 


pressed by Catholic missionaries, whos 


conspicuous absence leaves a major gay 
experts. However, an it 
irectly opposite is taken by Dr. H 
M. Bond, an American Negro university 
president, who stands for all-out westert 


this reunion of 


j 
ad 


view 


ization 

Political problems are given the lion’ 
The most important statement per 
De Kiewiet, a Sout! 
American 


share 
haps is made by Dr 
\ frica-born university  presi- 
dent, who mentions the existence in the 
Indian Ocean, since the departure of the 
British, of a vacuum of power which is a 
major invitation to trouble. South Africa 
is described by all experts as the problem 
child of the continent, but although vigil- 
ance remains an imperious necessity, Afri 
of the West's 


major assets, especially the Belgian Congo 


ca seems due to remain one 


The situation in this last territory is de- 
scribed Louvain professors, the 
only Catholics invited to contribute to the 
together with the 
who presided when they spoke 


, 
Dy two 


Conference reviewer 
Ameri 
can economic undertakings in Africa, de 
scribed in the last 
general impression that 


The smallness and hesitancy of 


1 


adds to th 


more conferences 


papers, 


would help fill the need for more knowl 
of the subject, but one is left won- 
dering who should take the blame for tl 


rarity of Catholics at such gatherings. 


edge 


JEAN COMHAIRE 
Seton Hall Universit; 


BRITAIN—UNEASY ALLY.—By Leon D. 
Epstein. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1954, viii, 279 pp. $4.00. 
Uneasiness concerning the Anglo-Amer- 

ican alliance and distrust of United States 

been prevalent in Britai 
since the war. Leon D. Epstein in this 
challenging and important book analyzes 
the published criti- 


cism 


policies have 


expre ssions of this 
magazines, parliament- 
results are 


(newspapers, 
ary papers) and the 
disquieting 

Bevanism represents the fullest expres 
sion of this criticism and Epstein portrays 
Bevanism as the vocalization in 
British opinion 


major 
It occupies the center of 
the stage, but it is not an isolated phi 
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enon in British politics. Rather Bev- 
sm shares cultural stereotypes of 
erica, political differences and the fact 
Britain’s diminished independence with 
i her critical forces. Its uniqueness de- 
s from “Labour Left” traditions: 
; port and sympathy toward the Bolshe- 
i ik revolution, disarmament, anticapital- 


third-force idea. 
nservatives display some distrust of 
\merica, but their traditional 

cially their acceptance of power poli- 
nakes them readier to accept Ameri- 
eadership—although not uncritically. 


and the Socialist 


realism, 


t 
1 
| 


they must contend with Bevanism 
fore a confused public 
head in 


ion primarily over the questions of 


Bevanism came to a 3ritish 
1, German, and rearmament, the 
\f Socialist frustration over British 
policy. Its critique is far from 
imously accepted, but the danger ex- 
that the majority of Britons desirous 
continued cooperation with the United 
Soviet threat 
what it is, may be seduced into ac- 
pting the two-headed hydra which may 


r; 
J 





tes, who recognize the 


duce momentary solace but long term 
aster. 
Reading Britain 
ng experience. The 
ited States held by large sectors of 
ish public opinion is most discomfort- 
If this opinion 
ted both parties will have to work 


Uneasy Ally is a sob- 


image of the 


becomes popularly 
ithin its framework. American policy- 
ikers should ponder this book and try 
counteract the 
Grand 


Left-wing mystique lest 
Alliance be torn asunder. 

Epwarp R. O’CoNNoR 
Washington University 


ASIA: EAST BY SOUTH.—By J. E. Spen- 
cer. Wiley, New York, 1954, x, 453 pp. 
$8.50. 


a 


[he tremendous importance of the As- 
ic nations at the present time and t 

reat likelihood that they will continue to 
a critical area in world affairs make 
h excellent works as this under review 


+ 


t 


ost welcome. 
Dr. Spencer’s study is a cultural geo- 
iphy of the great mass of eastern Asia, 


mm India to Japan. Emphasis is on the 
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geographic and historical factors that con- 
tributed to development of the é 
various cultures. “The aim of this vol- 
statement 


areas 


ume is to present a reasonable 
of the appearance of the several landscapes 
of the oriental realm, what goes on in 
them, how their peoples developed particu- 
lar patterns of culture, and how 
peoples happened to achieve their present 
positions in the world at large.” (p. 5) 
Part I, Systematic Geography, discusses 
such topics as landscape, climate, natural 
resources, people, language, religion, set- 
tlements, moderni- 
zation, Regional 
Growth of Culture, focuses upon specific 
twelve in number: India, Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Philippines, China, Inner Asia, Manchuria, 
Korea, Japan. Treatment in Part II is 
not uniform; topics and organization vary 


these 


intercultural relations, 
regionalism Part Ef. 


regions, 


widely with specific issues in each area 

The numerous outline maps are clear and 
uncluttered with titles ; cI 
ing present the desired information. <A 
useful statistical appendix and a bibliog 


numbers or hate 


raphy organized by chapters of the work 

increase the tool value of this excellent 

volume 

THE MIDDLE EAST: Problem Area in 
World Politics—By Halford L. Hos- 


kins. Macmillan, New York, 1954, viii, 
311 pp. $4.75. 

That a finer work on the present-day 
Middle East will soon appear 
doubted 7T he 


in his study-area is 


scene in the 


may well be author's ac- 
knowledged 


mastery 
manifest in each chapter, where the neces 
sary historical backgrounds are limned 


boldly and clearly before modert problems 


are considered Among the latter are 
security for England ws. the Suez for 
Egypt; part of the perennial problem of 
international security for the fre orld 


v's. national integrity for the military-weak 


nations of the Middle East; Oriental 


European mentality in Israel; private ec- 
onomic interests 7s public leeds 
Ma y of the problen t the M ddl 
Fast i from its position as a res 
11 f ol eded for national security 
| ternational aid The policy of tl 
We is t event Russia f{ ecuring 
t f thi ( thor’s 
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appraisal of Russian territorial ambitions 
is realistic: we would be imprudent in 
ascribing any bounds to them. 

The United States in its desire to pro- 
tect itself and the free world has, 
especially since World War II, been 
forced to assume a position of leadership 
and of responsibility once shared by the 
colonial powers of Europe. Our diplomacy 
has often reflected our national character 
by seeking to accomplish our various pur- 
poses through finance, social improvements 
and jurisprudence. The author reminds 
us that non-material considerations often 
take precedence. While the author does 
not directly minimize the role of religious 
belief in Moslem lands, a more thorough 
treatment of this subject would have 
shown the basically religious origin of 
what are considered as social, economic 
and political perplexities. 

Six maps, a bibliography and index add 
to the value of a work which will still 
be valuable after the solution of some of 
the problems presented. 

Rosert J. Corte 
Weston College 


HANDBOOK OF GRAPHIC PRESENTA- 
TION.—By Calvin F. Schmid. Ronald, 
New York, 1954, vii, 316 pp. $6.00. 


This handbook represents an excellent 
working manual for all who are concerned 
with clear presentation and interpretation 
of statistical data by means of charts and 
graphs. Long experience in directing re- 
search projects and teaching graphic pre- 
sentation to college students has eminently 
prepared the author to write such a text. 

The book shows how charts and graphs 
can best translate statistical data into at- 
tractive and readily understandable dia- 
grammatic form. We are given a detailed 
analysis and evaluation of the basic types 
of statistical chart and a step-by-step de- 
scription of the procedure for laying them 
out. In addition, there is a good discussion 
of statistical maps and a relatively com- 
plete treatment of three-dimensional charts 
and graphs. This handbook well fulfills its 
expressed purpose: “to provide all the in- 
formation likely to be needed by those who 
construct statistical charts, those who su- 
pervise their construction, and those who 
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judge the effectiveness of their presenta- 
tion.” 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
—Edited by Benson Y. Landis. National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., New York, 1954, iv, 320 pp. 
$4.00. 


The twenty-third issue of the Yearbook 
continues the same organization of ma- 
terial that has characterized recent issues 
under the editorship of Dr. Landis. The 
current Yearbook reports a two-year in- 
crease of four in the number of religious 
bodies reported for the United States; 
the total now stands at 255. Membership 
of these bodies totals 94.8 million, a 2.8 
per cent gain. Total membership is now 
at its highest in the country’s history, at 
59.5 of the U. S. popuation. More than 
98 per cent of religious membership is 
connected with only 77 of the 255 bodies. 

The Yearbook, as always, is useful 
chiefly for its listing of personnel in na- 
tional headquarters of all reported re- 
ligious bodies and for state and county 
personnel of Councils of Churches. 


CANADA’S LONELY NEIGHBOR.—By 
Bruce Hutchison. Longmans, Green, To- 


ronto, 1954, 30 pp. $1.00. 


This brief, excellent booklet appeared 
in article form in MacLeans and Life, un- 
der the title, “4 Dangerous European Lux- 
ury—Hating America.” The author, after 
travelling 7,000 miles through Western 
Europe, explains the manifold causes of 
transatlantic friction as seen through the 
eyes of an objective Canadian journalist. 
Both sides will talk to the Canadian, since 
the Englishman considers him an un- 
fortunate English exile, while the Ameri- 
can regards him as a fellow North Ameri- 
can. 

American manners irritate the Euro- 
pean, as does the realization that America 
is now the foremost world power. Ameri- 
cans resent the refusal of a broken Europe 
to conform to the American way of life. 


Unfortunately, the author fails to dis 
tinguish when discussing the effect of 
Senator McCarthy on Europeans. If 


Europeans contemn McCarthy, it is not so 
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nta- ich what the Senator has done, but the contemporary social science, psycnoanaly- 
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biased and unfair press he has received sis) need to understand it. For that pur- 
here and abroad that has made “Mc- pose some substantial selections from 
1ES Carthyism” a tragedy to Europeans. The Philosophy of History and the Phil- 
aah The author, as a Canadian middleman in osophiy of Right and Law’, briefer excerpts 
the a wrangle between his friends, concludes from the History of Philosophy, the 
, that transatlantic harmony must be based Science of Logic, the Lectures on Aesthet- 
» on immediate necessity. ics, the Phenomenology of Spirit and three 
; Epwanp P. Ecan, S.J. political essays are included in this volume. 
ook ; . . 
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ce nstear rhting » anti-communists 
, ser s, not ours). , te ad o "t wi gt ” " . ‘ t 
n- : . under a special-privilege banner of aca- 
: It apparently is necessary to list some nae Ci ey ~ - rnd ~ * 
ri- - . : +o i lemic e -, Smelser should figh 
: of the immense differences between early “S™ freedom, Mr. ot! : ‘ : | hight 
- ’ WE . . t greatest enemy our church and cour 
. Christians and late American communists, *"" ert . See en ee os ! ss Sie 
: : . ver had communism prevails free- 
and between the Sanhedrin and the Com- ‘SYST ! "al ‘ ae “nae 6 setaate ae 
O- mittees chaired by Catholic statesmen such Sunt aT ne et F. plea ; 
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appraisal of Russian territorial ambitions 
is realistic: we would be imprudent in 
ascribing any bounds to them. 

The United States in its desire to pro- 
tect itself and the free world has, 
especially since World War II, been 
forced to assume a position of leadership 
and of responsibility once shared by the 
colonial powers of Europe. Our diplomacy 
has often reflected our national character 
by seeking to accomplish our various pur- 
poses through finance, social improvements 
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judge the effectiveness of their presenta- 
tion.” 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
—Edited by Benson Y. Landis. National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., New York, 1954, iv, 320 pp. 
$4.00. 


The twenty-third issue of the Yearbook 
continues the same organization of ma- 
terial that has characterized recent issues 
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The book shows how charts and graphs 
can best translate statistical data into at- 
tractive and readily understandable dia- 
grammatic form. We are given a detailed 
analysis and evaluation of the basic types 
of statistical chart and a step-by-step de- 
scription of the procedure for laying them 
out. In addition, there is a good discussion 
of statistical maps and a relatively com- 
plete treatment of three-dimensional charts 
and graphs. This handbook well fulfills its 
expressed purpose: “to provide all the in- 
formation likely to be needed by those who 
construct statistical charts, those who su- 
pervise their construction, and those who 
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eyes of an objective Canadian journalist. 
Both sides will talk to the Canadian, since 
the Englishman considers him an un- 
fortunate English exile, while the Ameri- 
can regards him as a fellow North Ameri- 
can. 

American manners irritate the Euro- 
pean, as does the realization that America 
is now the foremost world power. Ameri- 
cans resent the refusal of a broken Europe 
to conform to the American way of life. 


Unfortunately, the author fails to dis 
tinguish when discussing the effect of 
Senator McCarthy on Europeans. If 


Europeans contemn McCarthy, it is not so 
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much what the Senator has done, but the 
jased and unfair press he has received 
ere and abroad that has made “Mc- 
Carthyism” a tragedy to Europeans. 

The author, as a Canadian middleman in 
a wrangle between his friends, concludes 
that transatlantic harmony must be based 
on immediate necessity. 

Epwarp P. Ecu itn, S.J. 
West Baden College, Indiana 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL.—Edited 
by Carl J. Friedrich. Modern Library, 
New York, 1954, Ixiv, 552 pp. $1.25. 
Carl J. Friedrich remarks in the preface 

that, whatever one may think of Hegel’s 

thought, those who wish to understand 
many contemporary movements (commun- 
ism, fascism, pragmatism, existentialism, 
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Teachers’ Rights (cont.) 


A letter from Marshall Smelser in the 
November, 1955, socIAL ORDER demonstrates 
w susceptible the eggheads are to the 
mmunist line. A recent version of this 
e is: we must be tolerant of communist 
traitors because Christ also was considered 

traitor. Suitably brainwashed by the 
repetition of this heresy, Mr. Smelser 
smears the Congressional committee in- 
vestigating communism by slyly suggesting 
that they resemble the “committee on un- 
Judean activities, the Sanhedrin,” whose 
recommendation brought on the cries of 

Crucify him” (the lowercase “h” is Smel- 
ser’s, not ours). 

It apparently is necessary to list some 
of the immense differences between early 
Christians and late American communists, 
and between the Sanhedrin and the Com- 
mittees chaired by Catholic statesmen such 
as McCarran and McCarthy. 

1. Christianity is mot a conspiracy. 
Christ was most open in His preaching 
ind public life. 

2. Christianity was not trying to over- 
throw the political order. “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 
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contemporary social science, psycnoanaly- 
sis) need to understand it. For that pur- 
pose some substantial selections from 
The Philosophy of History and the Phil- 
osophy of Right and Law, briefer excerpts 
from the History of Philosophy, the 
Science of Logic, the Lectures on Aesthet- 
ics, the Phenomenology of Spirit and three 
political essays are included in this volume. 


POPE PIUS XII ON THE WORLD COM- 
MUNITY.—Edited by Charles Keenan, 
S.J. America Press, New York, 1954, 
32 pp. 25c. 


The address to the Union of Italian 
Catholic Jurists, December 6, 1953, to- 
gether with two chapters of commentary 
by Edward A. Conway, S.J., and Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. 


BERS 


3. Christianity did not advocate force 
and violence. “Love thy neighbor.” “Do 
good unto them that hate you.” 

4. Congressional Committees cannot in- 
dict, arrest, prosecute, punish, try or cot 
vict anybody of anything. In America, 
this can be done only by grand juries, 
prosecuting attorneys, courts and _ petit 
juries. The Sanhedrin indicted, arrested, 
prosecuted, punished, tried and convicted 
an innocent Man in one night. Christ did 
not have the advice of counsel, the pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights and the many 
other protections enjoyed by witnesses be- 
fore Congressional committees. 


ai 


Instead of fighting the anti-communists 
under a special-privilege banner of aca- 
demic freedom, Mr. Smelser should fight 
the greatest enemy our church and country 
ever had. If communism prevails, all free- 
dom will be academic—merely academic 

J. F. Scuuat JR 
Alton, Il 


I thought November was a very 


fine issue! 


St. Marys, Kansas. 
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